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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


SYSTEM 








Southern Railway 
System last year 
spent in the South 
$20,000,000 more 
than it received 
from the South. 





A record 
of growth 


The volume of freight transportation 
now being performed by the Southern 
Railway System is three times what 
it was twenty years ago. 


But this work is being done with an in- 
crease in freight locomotive mileage of 
only 34%; and for every ton of coal 
burned in the fireboxes we are pro- 
ducing 26% more ton-miles. One 
freight train now does more work than 
two did twenty years ago. 


This remarkable gain in efficiency has 
been effected by the investment of 
many millions of new capital in more 
powerful locomotives and largerfreight 

cars; in the reduction of curves and >, ey Fe 
grades; and in the enlargement of track 2 4 } 
and terminal facilities. =: » athe ‘ 


The savings thus made have gone to 
the South—in higher wages for our we 
employees; in higher prices paid to 4 
Southern producers for steel, lumber, 
coal and other railroad materials (re- 
flected in higher wages in these indus- 
tries); in higher taxes to Southern 
municipalities; in better transportation 
service for the South; and in freight 
and passenger rates that have not been 
advanced commensurately with the 
advance in the cost of living. 



















We have met the great rise in prices 
by investing new capital in productive 
improvements that have increased 
operating efficiency. 

















Here *s a Real Bargain 
ine 
Forty Acre Farm! 


one mile from a good town, small house, 
10 acres in cultivation—tenced, some 
timber. Price $1,200, terms $250 cash 
—balance ten annual payments. 


OR 


30 acres half a mile from town, 4 
room house, small orchard, 10 acres 
in cultivation. Price $1,000—terms $200 
eash, balance easy terms. LET US 
SEND YOU OUR FARM LIST. TELL 
US JUST WHAT YOU ARE LOOK- 
ING FOR and let us help you. 


Homestead Land Company 
2022 N. 2d Ave. Birmingham, Ala 























Make*35.a day 


this winter sawing your own 
and your neighbors” wood lot 
timber with an AMERICAN 
PORTABLE SAW MILL. No 
experience necessary. 


Send for free Booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Ce., 
126 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


Buy Bedding and Cotton Mattresses Direct 
from factory-save money. Highest quality 
lowest prices. All new feathers—best § oz. 
tick. Send card eee for big illustra- 
ted Bargain Senet, ¥ t's Free, 


Dept. 5c Dallas, Texass 















American 


Saw Mill __|[%=- MOLASSES 


Unexcsiled for stock feed and boll 
weevil mixtures. a P annd $ y 
Cuban molass 





ii 
eheck of money order today. 
Carlot Users, Write for 
Special Prices. goen. 


Mobile Imp’t'g. & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 











HEELE 
Business College 











Persistent Advertising Brings Better Resultis—Don’t 
mics an issue in The Progressive Farmer. 











This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 


FARM WOMEN Does the iron refuse 
to run smoothly? What can be done 
with those late fruits that-are going to 
waste? Does farm home life seem 
awfully monotonous and humdrum? 
Suggestions on solving all of these 
problems, as well as hints on how to 
economize, and other seasonable sug- 
gestions will be found on pages 8 and 13, 


MAKING COMMUNITY Mr. Chap- 

FAIRS SUCCESSFUL says that 
one of the best ways to make the com- 
munity fair a success is to give every- 
body a job, put them to work and get 
them interested. The fair should have 
good exhibits, good educational fea- 
tures and good recreational features. 
Mr. Chapman gives hints on making 
all three better, with some plans that 
have proven very successful in Geor- 
gia. Page 7. 


ONE-CROP FARMER The all-wheat 

SURE TO SUFFER farmers of 
the Middle West are experiencing now 
some of the trials and tribulations 
familiar to all-cotton farmers of the 
South. Periods of depression, “slumps,” 
are bound to come to the one-crop 
farmer. Better grow your own food 
and feed crops, and two or more money 
crops. Page 4. 


GOOD THINGS Are you planning to 

COMING build a dwelling 
house, a barn, a poultry house, a po- 
tato storage house, or any of the 
many houses needed on the farm? You 
will surely want them arranged to the 
best advantage and yet not be expen- 
sive. Watch for the hints in our 
“Farm Building” special next week. 
Then after you get your house built, 
you will want to paint it, and install 
lights and waterworks. So don’t miss 
our “Paint, Lights and Waterworks” 
special the following week, October 6. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


].—Let’s Not Plant Anthracnose Any 
More 


OTTON anthracnose, known also as boll rot, boll 

spot, and pink boll, is one of the worst diseases 

of cotton that we have. Nevertheless, it is a dis- 
euse that each and every grower of cotton can get rid 
of and stay rid of, if he will plant disease-free seed 
and rotate his cotton. 

Anthracnose kills the young- cotton plants ‘just as 
they come up, or even before. In cool and wet weather 
It causes damping 
off of the small plant and kills or seriously injures 
the first two leaves of the young plant in unfavorable 
and cool weather. 

The greatest injury usually occurs later in the sea- 
son when the disease causes the spotting, cracking, 
shrinking, and rotting of the bolls. When the disease 
first appears on the bolls, its presence is shown by 
small, round, water-soaked, colored spots. These spots 
etlarge and may consume the whole boll. As the dis- 
ease advances, the spots become black with pink cen- 
ters and reddish margins. The lint from such bolls is 
usually stained pink, when not rotten, and becomes 
mixed with good cotton. This not only reduces the 
price of the whole lot of cotton from any affected 
field but when seed are saved from affected cotton, the 
disease goes with them and is planted with them, thus 
insuring its presence in the next year’s crop. The dis- 
ease exists in and on the seed. 

If seed are saved only from disease-free stalks that 
are not too close to diseased stalks, then in a year or 
two you will have selected away from the disease. But 
don’t plant disease-free seed in soils where there is 
anthracnose. The fields that are most heavily attacked 
are fields that have grown cotton continuously for 
several vears. 


Il—You Have Seed Corn Worth $24 a 
Bushel 


REDITING a bushel of corn from good seed with 
planting only eight acres and producing only three 
bushels an acre more than common seed, then the 
good seed will produce twenty-four more bushels than 
the common seed.- With corn worth $1 per bushel, the 
bushel of good seed produces corn worth $24 more than 
the bushel of common seed. 
Most of us have some $24 a bushel seed corn growing 


in our fields right now, but we will never get it unless 


we hunt it out, separate it from the common corn, and 
take care of it. 

In a way good seed corn is the product of the mind. 
We must have a clear 
and accurate conception 
of what good corn- is. 
We must fix in our mind 
an ideal and then guide 
our corn toward this 
ideal as fast as possible. 
We can do this by elimi- 
Mating from ouf selec- 
tions all corn that is not 
at least a near approach 
to the ideal we have set 
up. 

The first thing to do is 
to go over the fields and 
Pick out the best stalks. 
Then pick out other 
Stalks that are’as nearly 
as possible like the first 
Selection until we have 
Several times more corti 
Selected than we will 
meed. Remember that 
Uniformity— likeness—is 
Of as much importance as 


- 


any other character. It may be the most important. It 
gets rid of extremes and variations. Don't worry about 
This is taken care of when the best stalks 
Nobody will overlook prolificacy. 


prolificacy. 
are chosen, 

There are, however, several things that we may over- 
look, The stalk should be stout, tapering, with an 
abundance of broad, long, healthy leaves. The tassel 
should be large and dense. The ears should not be too 
high nor too low. They should be on shanks of 
medium and uniform length. The shuck should be 
abundant, but not chaffy, fitting close and extending 
well beyond the tip of the ear, clasping tightly the tip, 
which points downward when the ear matures. 


III.—Save Sweet Potato Seed at Digging 
Time 


HERE are few crops that vary so widely in size 
and shape as the sweet potato. This variation 
unfortunately is within the variety. If you will 
dig twenty-five or fifty- hills, keeping the potatoes 
from each hill separate, you will probably find in the 
lot some vines producing one or more jumbos, some 
medium, and some very small size potatoes, others 
producing all medium size, and others all small pota- 
toes. The shape of the products of different vines 
varies widely also. These variations are found even in 
varieties that have all appearances of being unmixed 
with other varieties. 


To get seed for next year’s crop, go through the 
field now before the crop is dug and save seed from 
Select 


individual plants. vines that have the same 






















“WHEN THE *®OS3R IS ON THE PUN’KIN AND THE FODDER’S IN THE SHOCK” 
Iy’s time to put on rome Keer clothes, gather up your best farm products, and go to the fair. all. 


leaf and stem characters and that are strong and 
healthy. Be sure to save no seed from diseased plants, 
Dig more than you need and save seed only from such 
vines as have the largest number of potatoes of the 
best mercantile size and shape. The potatoes from all 
the seed vines should be as nearly alike as possible. In 
breeding and _ selecting, uniformity overshadows all 
other characters by which wwe are to be guided in sav- 
ing seed. We can wonderfully improve the quality of 
our sweet potatoes by careful selection. 


IV.—Saving Cowpea Seed 


O LEGUME is so widely grown in the South as 
Ne cowpea, and it will always be grown here. We 

have, however, been too much inclined to the atti- 
tude of believing that “peas is peas.” There is entirely 
too much confusion in regard to the names of varieties. 
At a recent state fair one variety was entered under 
five names and three distinct varieties under one name. 
Even our most reliable seedsmen too often offer seed 
under incorrect names. 

A few varieties are in different localities so superior 
to many others that these superior ones need to have 
their indentity established. If you have a variety that 
has given satisfaction, then select enough seed from the 
best plants you can find, cut these down to absolute 
purity when they are hulled, and grow a pure strain 
seed patch next year; and continue to select seed only 
from the best plants. 

You want a veriety that produces an abundance of 
both seed and vines and one that is resistant to wilt. 
When you have found what you want and are sure you 
are satisfied with it, then encourage your neighbors to 
grow this variety. Then you can make your neighbor- 
hood famous as the place from which to buy the best 
seed. 


V.— Velvet Bean and Soy Bean Seed 


BOUT every year there is much complaint about 
A poor seed, and consequently poor stands of these 

two legumes. This is especially true of velvet beans. 
Soy bean and velvet bean seed may lose their vitality if 
stored in a poorly ventilated, place before they have 
dried out, or have gone through their sweat. Velvet 
beans that are gathered late in the season often fail to 
come up either because they were gathered before ma- 
turity or were not cured after harvest. 

Those of us who have not learned the ins and outs 
of these comparatively new crops need (1) to harvest 
the seed before they damage in 
the field, but after they have 
ripened, and (2) to cure them 
before storing and store dry ina 
well ventilated place 


VI.—Let the 
Family Vote 


OW would you 
like to have nice, 
ripe, delicious 


fruit of your own 
growing before water- 
melons or cantaloupes 
are planted, before ap- 
ple and peach trees 
have set fruit, and 
even before the wild 
blackberries have 
bloomed ? 

You'd like it, wouldn’t 
you? Yes, and so would every member of 
the family and all the neighbors, too. 





Well you can have just this if you want 
it. All you have to do is to plant strawber- 
ries now and then take care of them. That’s 
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Value of Education In Dollars 


N INVESTIGATION made by the Ohio Agri- 
A cultural College developed the fact that a farmer 

with no schooling earned an average of $240 a 
year. One with a common school education earned 
$565.50 per year, and with a high school education, 
$648.50 per year. One with a short course at the Agri- 
cultural College in addition to high school training, 
$898.95 per year. When a full four years course in the 
Agricultural College was added the average income 
jumped to $1,254 per year. 

These figures may not be strictly applicable to the 
Southern states but they are in a general way. It will 
be seen that a farmer with a four-year agricultural 
college education earned nearly twice as much as one 
with only a high school education. These figures 
should act as a stimulant to our young men on the 
farm. Think it over and make every reasonable effort 
to secure agricultural college training. 


The One-crop Farmer is Sure to Suffer 


©O much importance has been attached to the low 
| price of wheat as affecting farming and the busi- 
ness of this country as a whole. But the serious 
results of the low price of wheat to the one-crop wheat 
farmer have not been exaggerated. To him the present 
price of wheat is disastrous, but the result is similar to 
that which comes sooner or later and at regularly recur- 
ring intervals to any class of farmers who stake their 
all on oné money crop. It is the same in 1923 with the 
wheat farmer as it was in 1914 with the all cotton 
farmer. 

Of course, the low price of wheat lowers the buying 
power of a considerable number of American farmers 
and to the extent that it lessens their incomes, it de- 
presses business with those farmers. But the total value 
ofthe wheat crop compared with the grand total of the 
value of agricultural products is small; therefore, the 
effects on general business of this low price of wheat 
would be small were it not for its effects on the minds 

. of farmers and business men out of all proportion to its 
éffects on the buying power of farmers as a whole. 


Corn is a larger crop and the crop this year is fair, 
with an increased price over last year. There will prob- 
ably be more cotton produced this year than last, at 
present the prices are better than at this time last year, 
and the prospects for a better average price for the crop 
as a whole are excellent. In fact the increase in the 
value of the corn and cotton crops over last year will 
much more than take care of the decrease in the value 
ot the wheat. 

We repeat that the low price of wheat is sertous for 
the wheat farmer, but farmers as a whole and particu- 
larly the farmers of the South are not worse off. but are 
m a much better situation than one year ago. 

There is no excuse for the perpetual how! that the 
farmers of this country are broke and that general busi- 
ness must as a result go from bad to worse. The 
farmer has had to bear the worst of the results of de- 
flation. The prices of his products have been Jower 


than those of any other class, but he has stood the 
chastisement, and because he has never faltered but 
continued to carry on through it all he is now in a bet- 
ter position instead of a worse one than during the past 
two years. 

The prices of all farm products were bound to take 
a large drop after the war and wheat is simply now 
experiencing its decline, It was later in coming to 
wheat than to other products, but it had to come and 
now that it has come, serious as it is to the all-wheat 
farmer, farming as a whole is not as bad off as some 
would have us believe. The South will probably get 
$1,500,000,000 for its cotton crop this year. A price of 
30 cents a pound for a 10,000,000-bale crop will bring 
as much money as 20 cents for a 15,000,000-bale crop 
and as much as a 20,000,000-bale crop at 15 cents a 
pound, In fact, a 10,000,000-bale crop at 25 cents a 
pound will bring as much as a 16,000,000-bale crop at 
15.6 cents a pound. There is no excuse for all the pes- 
simism which the low price of wheat has caused among 
farmers and business men generally. 


How to See Fair Exhibits 


- ERY -few of us get half the benefit from fairs 
V that we could get if we systematically went about 
seeing and understanding the exhibits. These 
exhibits are for our inspection and our benefit. Those 
in charge of the exhibits are there to show and explain 
them and are glad to do this. That is largely why they 
make exhibits. So Iet’s ask questions. We pay to see 
the fair, don’t we? Then let’s get our money’s worth. 
The first thing when we get to the fair, it pays to 
just walk all over the grounds and through the build- 
ings, making note of things we want to examine in de- 
tail. Then when we have taken this running view and 
found out what exhibits we are most interested in, let’s 
go back and make a closer examination, still keeping 
pencil and notebook busy. By doing this the returns 
from our investment in the fair will be doubled. 

One thing to remember ‘while examining fair exhibits 
is just this—that animal and crop exhibits represent 
in each animal, article, or product something that was 
grown on somebody’s farm. If the exhibits are no bet- 
ter than we could have shown but did not show, then 
we have been remiss in our duty. We have (1) failed 
to take advantage of our opportunity for making. the 
fair better by showing a superior exhibit and (2) we 
have missed the satisfaction and honor of winning de- 
served distinction. On the other hand, if the exhibits 
we see are better than anything we have produced, then 
we have a mark, a standard set for us to work to next 
year and-in future years. We have had our ideals 
raised. We learn that we have not been doing as well 
as we could do and that we can do better. 

Having seen something better than we have been 
producing, we are next led to find out (1) if we have 
the right kind, variety, or breed, and (2) if we have 
been exercising the best care or practicing the best 
method for producing the best products. We then 
discover just wherein we have fallen short, which 
means that the remedy is obvious. “Keep asking, 
Why?” as Secretary Franklin K, Lane advised boys to 
make a habit of doing. 

Within the past few years there has been much im- 
provement in the exhibits made purely and simply for 
their educative value—many by agricultural and other 
government institutions and agencies. These are often 
the most valuable features of our fairs and especially 
of the larger or state fairs. Such exhibits are arranged 
with special care and plainly show the lesson or mes- 
sage they are exhibited to show. Here is where the 
most profitable time can be spent. Attendants are on 
hand to explain the exhibits in detail, to tell you how 
you can carry home with you the lesson taught by the 
exhibit. 

A fair is one big “moving picture” of a big farm— 
only you do the moving and can pick out the most 
interesting and instructive parts of the picture and 
need not see the parts you don’t care to see. 


Properly Label and Store Planting Seed 


ANY people save garden seed for the following 
M year’s crop. Such seed should not only be very 

carefully cured and dried, but should be proper- 
ly labeled before being put away, and should be put 
away so as to insure keeping through the winter. 

The envelope, sack or bag, holding these seed should 
be correctly labeled. Information as to kind, that is 
whether snap beans, pole beans, okra, etc., and also the 
variety should be given. Date of harvest, including the 
month and year should be carefully written on the 
envelope or on a piece of paper that is put in the paper 
bag or sack. 

In addition to putting all this information on a piece 
of paper that goes inside the bag, it is well to have 
tied onto the sack or bag a tag giving this: information. 
Under no conditions should this take the place of the 
information that goes on the paper on the inside, be- 
cause the tag on the outside may be torn off and de- 
stroye “d. 

Another important item is to store these seed so as 
to prevent injury from insects during the winter. 


L ’ 
' 








weevils. This insect may be killed by treating with car- 
bon disulphide. Simply put the seed in a box, barrel, 
or something that can be made nearly air-tight. Put 
the carbon disulphide in a saucer, cup, or other such 
container, and put it on top of the seed, close tightly 
and keep closed for 48 hours. If the seed is in paper 
bags or cloth sacks, these should be opened before 
treating with the disulphide. Especially should the 
paper bags be opened, but it is not absolutely necessary 
that the cloth bags be opened because this gas goes 
through the latter all right. The carbon disulphide is 
very inflammable, as much so as gasoline. Therefore 
be careful in handling it and do not go around it with 
hre. 

As soon as the seed have all been carefully labeled, 
fumigated, etc., store in a dry, but well ventilated place. 
As a rule, cellars are too moist, and attics are often 
too hot. A ‘second floor room is usually. the best place. 
Protect the seed against mice by putting them in 
mouse-proof boxes or other receptacle that will keep 
them out. 


Farm Papers Leading Source of 
Information 


HE United States Department of Agriculture re- 
cently sent.out a questionnaire to a large number 
of livestock farmers in various sections of the 
United States. Many questions were asked, and it is in- 
teresting to note that about 22 per cent of those who 
replied said that farm papers were their principal source 
of agricultural information. 

This is nothing more than was to be expected, be- 
cause farm papers, particularly the better kinds, render 
a timely, up-to-date service that can hardly be rendered 
in any other way. Of course there are other sources of 
information, but none of these can put into the hands of 
as many farmers, just when needed, information in as 
complete form as can the farm paper. 

The better farm papers are improving all the time in 
the matter of giving service to readers, The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for instance, not only 
publishes a great deal of timely iriformation, but an- 
swers many thousands of letters each year, sending each 
answer directly to the reader. Only a few of the an- 
swers to such letters ever find their way into the col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer, simply because there 
wouldn’t be room for anything else if the answers to 
even ,half of them were published. 


BAANY good fairs have been wrecked by allowing 
politicians to monopolize with Jong-winded speeches 
time that should be devoted to educational work. 





N MAKING the premium list for fairs, the most at- 
tractive prizes should be for the products that mean 
most to the development of the community. 


AKE the community fair primarily educational in 

purpose. Organize and conduct the fair so that it 

sets desirable standards for farm crops, livestock, and 
home products. 


FFICIENT, economical production of high class 

products is the best aid to satisfactory marketing, 
in fact, no product can be: satisfactorily marketed that 
has not been economically produced. 


GoME of the most successful community fairs do not 

award money prizes. In most cases ribbons and lo- 
cal pride are sufficient incentives to the people to ex- 
hibit. It is the distinction of having done the best job 
in the community that counts for most. 


HE improvement in Southern-horses is decidedly 

slow. Even those farmers who have mares find, as 
does the writer, that it is difficult to find good stallions 
or jacks. And yet our wise (?) Legislatures persist in 
levying special taxes on all such animals! They had 
much better vote a bounty to the owners. 


O-OPERATIVE marketing will not solve all the 

farmer’s problems, but it will make their solution 
easier. No one of the farmers’ large problems, pro- 
duction, marketing, financing, transportation, etc., can 
be solved without the solution of the others, but mar- 
keting may well receive special attention at this time 
because in the past it has received so little. 


te HAS been said that more than one in four people 

annually attend fairs in the United. States. What a 
great school the fairs are—for men and women, boys 
and girls, from cities, villages, and farms. The fairs 
ot each year offer new courses for those who have 
entered this school, and graduate courses for those who 
have attended before. No examination is required and 
every exhibitor becomes a member of the faculty and 
every member of the faculty attends classes. There is 
no other school sp democratic as the fair, and no other 
school teaches so much. in so short a space of time. 


‘ 
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Beans, corn, etc., are especially subject~to attack by 
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September 22, 1923 


; Lets Get Out of “Time Prices” Slavery 


(5) 883 


Every Farmer in That Bondage Should Start Toward Freedom Now 


EAR Mr. and Mrs. Farmer: 

The money for this year’s crops is beginning to 
come in. Within a few weeks most of it will be 
jn the farmer’s hands—except in the case of those of 
us who are “co-ops” whosé money is more evenly dis- 

tributed through the year. 
Personally, I think it better to 
have crop receipts coming in all 
along through the year instead of 
all at once in the fall. I believe 
with Bradford Knapp that this is 
going to help greatly in putting 
the South on a cash basis. To 
have all the cash receipts for a 
year’s work come in within a 
period of three months—this is 
calculated to make anybody spend a little too freely 
right at first and then get hopelessly into debt before 
another annual “pay day” season comes around, As 

somebody said to me sometime ago: 





CLARENCE POE 


“Suppose that doctors, preachers, lawyers, and 
teachers got all their money for the year’s work in 
October, November, and December. Don’t you 
suppose a great proportion of them would spend 
it all before April, no matter how much it might 
be, and then have to live on credit and give liens 
and mortgages the rest of the year until pay- 
time came around again?” 

Well, I expect he is right. It takes some thought, 
prudence, foresight, and very careful planning to look 
ahead and distribute through twelve coming months 
any money that one has already in hand. But just 
because it does take sense and courage to do a thing is 
no reason we should refrain from trying it. In fact, 
it should be a challenge to us to try. 

For all these reasons I want us to talk together a 
little while this week about the wise use of this year’s 
crop money as it comes in. And the points I shall 
mention are equally worthy of consideration no matter 
whether you are getting your money all at once 
through selling all by yourself or getting it in several 
payments through codperative selling. 


South Has Had Two Forms of Slavery 


F YOU have been in the habit of paying “time 
] pce for anything you and your family use, then 
I want to urge you to resolve first of all that you 
are going to free yourself forever from this modern 
form of slavery. 

For as a matter of fact, there have been two great 
forms of slavery in the South. One was the chattel 
slavery which existed prior to 1865 and applied only 
to Negroes. The other has been the crop mortgage 
“time prices” slavery which has existed since 1865 and 
which has held millions of farmers, both white and 
black in its shameful bondage. I know all about it. I 
grew up under it. It fastened itself on the old home- 
stead where I was reared until it brought the menace 
of foreclosure. But my father then resolutely made 
up his mind to be done with that system, and even 
though cotton was only 5 or 6 cents a pound, we lived 
hard, adopted the motto, “Pay as you go, and if you 
can’t pay, den’t go,” and somehow or other we man- 
aged to save up a little payment on the mortgage every 
year—and the old farmstead is still in the hands of the 
family. 

I mention all this both to show you that I know what 
“time prices” slavery means and that I am not speak- 
ing without experience when I say I believe you can 
work yourself out from under it and into real freedom, 

You had better sacrifice clothes if necessary in 
order to get on a cash basis. It doesn’t matter 
much what sort of clothes a man or woman wears 
so they are clean. The whole family had better wear 
old clothes, cheap clethes, or patched clothes for one 
year rather than stay in the grip.of the credit system 
through all the future years. Certainly, too, one can 
resolve that he will have a twelve-months-in-the-year 
garden, some good hens, and two good cows, and then 
with plenty of milk, butter, cream, eggs, chickens 
and fresh vegetables, there should be small need for 
buying “time prices rations” from any store. 


“Time Prices” Equals Borrowing at 70 
4 Per Cent 


AM not among those who say that the farmer 
should operate on a strictly cash basis. Other busi- 
ness men use credit to advantage and I think farm- 
ers should do so also. There is, however, no business 
on earth that could afford to use credit on the terms 
which the farmer gets it under the “time prices” sys- 
tem. The average business in the United States gets 
Money at about 7 per cent per annum. ° Under the 
time prices system, credit costs the farmer nearer 70 


Per cent per annum, An investigation made by The 


By CLARENCE POE 


Progressive Farmer some years ago showed that on 
corn, flour, hay, oats, Tard, sugar, and molasses—com- 
mon objects of time price purchase—the average time 
price charge in excess of the cash price charge was 
2314 per cent, the increase by states being as follows: 


Ci. Serer 19 Mississippi ......... 22 2-3 
North Carolina ...... 20 3-4 “BODRSSESE ceccccccccce 22 
South Carolina ... 24 1-2 ATRORORS sccovesecee 30 
PS ey 22 2-3 eR Sa ee 27 
Alabama cecccessee 25 3-4 LOGIGIGNE cccccccccece 20 


Now let’s assume that the average item in a time 
price account runs four months before its maturity, 
—usually about November 1. Some “time prices” ac- 
counts run eight months and more, of course, but many 
only a month or two or even less. In fact, many farm- 
ers are perfectly able to carry themselves through the 
first part of the season and only resort to “time prices” 
in the summer—during the three or four months before 
crops come in, Averaging up the larger bulk of the 
late-bought “time price” stuff with the smaller bulk of 
the earlier-bought therefore, we believe that four 
months—one-third of a year—will represent an average 
term of credit before maturity. And if this be true, 
then buying on “time prices” in an average state in the 
South is equivalent to paying interest at the rate of 70 
per cent per annum, the average for each state as 
shown by these readers’ reports to us being as follows: 


ON: «oss uwis ed a. a Mississippi ....eeseesses 68 
North Carolina .......... 62 Tennessee =, 
South Carolina aah ae Arkansas 90 
ae 68 ROMER § conccceesece 81 
PE, Sdnia Nisa <scicves: OF Louisiana 60 





In other words, most American business men get 
credit at 7 per cent a year, while many farmers are pay- 
ing 70 per cent a year. Any such usury is ruinous to 
whoever undertakes to pay it. No business man could 
stand it and live. No farmer can stand it and prosper. 


Borrow From Banks and Buy for Cash 


HENEVER, therefore, any farmer who has 
been paying “time prices” gets his 1923 crop 
money, I believe the first thing to do is to as- 
semble the whole family and let them take this pledge: 


“We are going to quit being time prices, crop mort- 
gage, slaves. We may have to live hard and stint our- 
selves and wear old clothes and work harder with 
garden, cow, and hens in.order to cut down on bought 
rations, but no matter what it takes, by the help of Al- 
nighty God, we are going to do it. It is worth while 
to live hard one year in order to live better and freer 
in all future years.” 


Any farmer who will take this pledge and live up 
to it, put his money in a bank and make the ac- 
quaintance of the banker, can soon get in position 
to borrow at reasonable rates of interest in times of 
real need instead of paying ruinous usury disguised as 
“time prices.” As one very thoughtful friend said to 
me a few months ago: 


“Banks are springing up all over the South, They 
are going to supply money at fair rates to every 
man of reasonable industry, character, and thrift. 
This means that only the shiftless, irresponsible; 
the unreliable or dishonest are going to be left to 
buy supplies at time prices. This means that the 


— 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “AN OLD 
WOMAN OF THE ROADS” 
EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be 
a “Farm Building Special.” This fact 
lends pertinence to the. thought of those 
who lack homes and long so for them—a 
thought rather poignantly expressed by Padriac 
Colum, the Irish poet, in the following lines: 


O, to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and ail! 
The heaped up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and thains 
And pendlum swinging up and down! 

A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown! 


I could be busy all the day 

Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store! 

I could be quiet there at night 

Beside the fire and by myself, 

Sure of a bed and loth to leave 

The ticking clock and the shining delph! 


Och! but I'm weary of mist and dark, 
And roads where there’s never a house 
And tired I am of bog and road, ‘ 
And the crying wind and the lonesome hush!.. 


nor bush, 


And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying Him night and day, . 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
t of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 
—Padraic Colum. 











risk of selling to this unreliable class is going to 
be so great that there will be no profit in it, even at 
the exorbitant prices charged. Consequently small 
banks are going to increase in the South and the 
use of store credit is going to decrease.” 


This is indeed a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
The business of the merchant is to sell goods, not to 
finance production. But the important fact for every 
honest man is just this: If you buy goods at “time 
prices” nowadays, you put yourself in the class of 
“extra hazardous” risks along with the shiftless and 
the dishonest. As an honest, reliable man you will 
have to pay for the heavy losses the time merchant 
suffers from the dishonest and unreliable. 


Credit System Hurts Business Men Also 


T WILL really be, as we said before, a great thing 
I for Southern merchants as well as Southern farm- 

ers when the “time prices” system is forever done 
away with. Solomon, we believe it was, said: “The 
destruction of the poor is their poverty,” and it has 
been so in this case. The farmer has been so ground 
down by poverty that he has never been able to get far 
enough ahead to buy the equipment needed to produce 
effectively. The one-horse farmer with a starvation- 
rate income hasn't been able to buy an extra horse and 
thereby become a two-horse farmer, increase his acre- 
age so as to make his own food and feed, and double 
his net profits—and thereby make himself a really profit- 
able customer for our Southern merchants. 


Moreover, one element of supply merchants has hurt 
the South immeasurably and has fostered the overpro- 
duction of “money crops” by insisting on the farmer’s 
growing cotton or tobacco to the exclusion of food and 
feed—because this merchant made a profit in selling 
these things to the farmer. Now, thank God, this 
class of merchants is disappearing and is being super- 
seded by others with broader vision. The boll weevil 
is teaching all classes of business men that for South- 
ern farmers to buy food and feed is as bad for business 
as it is for agTiculture. 


I promised to discuss this week “The Wise Use of 
This Year’s Crop Money.” There are a number of 
other phases of this subject that I intended to mention, 
but they can, wait. I do not regret that I have taken 
up all my spate this week to discuss this one matter of 
getting out from “time prices” slavery. It is the curse 
of the South. And now that cotton and tobacco prom- 
ise to bring good prices this year, it is an especially 
favorable opportunity to try to get on a cash basis, 
Let everybody make up his mind that he will stint and 
save, push the “garden, cow, and 50 hens,” live at 
home, ‘and economize in whatever degree is necessary 
to make his 1923 crop money last long enough to avoid 
paying anybody 70 per cent “time prices” usury in 1924, 
If you will try as hard this year with 25-cent cotton 
as my father and ‘I tried with 5 and 6-cent cetton in 
1893-97, I believe you will succeed. 


Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


A Book to Get This Week 


" 
Hr you ever read John Bunyan’s immortal book, 





Pilgrim’s Progress? The announcement has just 

been made that it has been translated into 107 
languages and dialects—a record unequaled by any other 
book ever written in English. The Bible, of course, 
heads the list of all books with translations into 770 
tongues, but the Bible, it will be remembered, was not 
written in English, 

Not only is Pilgrim’s Progress worth reading for 
what it says, but also for how it says it. The simplicity, 
power, and clearness of its English have been univer- 
sally admired. 


A Thought for the Week 


MAN’S job is his best friend. It clothes and 
A feeds his wife and children, pays the rent, and 
supplies them with the wherewithal to develep and 

The least a man can do in return is 
to love his job. A man’s job is grateful. It is like a 
little garden that thrives on love. It will one day 
flower into fruit worth while, for him and his to en- 
joy. If you ask any successful man the reason for his 
making good, he will tell you that first and foremost 
it is because he likes his work: indeed, he loves it. His 
whole heart and sou! is wrapped in it. His whole phy- 
sical and mental energies are focused on it. He walks 
his work, he talks his work, he is entirely inseparable 
from his work—and that is the way every man worth 
his salt ought to be if he wants to make of his work 
what it should be and make of himself what he wants 
to be.—Arthur Capper, U, S. Senator from Kansas, 
t ‘ 





become cultured. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


~ General Livestock Suggestions 


Livestock Production Is Essentially a 
Permanent Business * 


. HE fact that livestock must usually be shipped 
| considerable distances by rail to reach a market 
makes day to day market prices of less importance 

to the livestock producer, for it seldom pays to hold 
livestock for a better market when it is ready for sale. 
As with other products, _live- 
stock prices fluctuate from day to 
day, month to month, and year 
to year. The production of live- 
stock is, therefore, peculiarly a 
business which must be continued 
for long periods or made a perma- 
nent farm operation in order that 
the periods of low prices may be 
< balanced by the periods of higher 
TAIT BUTLER prices. In other words, there are 
certain to come periods when the relations between costs 
of feeds and selling pricesof livestock and the supply 
and the demand are against the producer, but periods fav- 
orable to him are also certain to come and only by con- 
tinuing his business in such a manner that he can take ad- 
vantage of these favorable periods, can he hope to suc- 
ceed. Forecasting the market prices of any product is 
dificult and uncertain, and no one can forecast the 
livestock markets far enough in the future to enable 
him to fit his production entirely to the best market 
periods. This is particularly true of beef cattle pro- 
duction and is only a little less true of hogs and sheep. 





The best that anyone can do is to depend on a period 
of large supply being followed by lower prices and a 
scant supply and favorable feeding conditions by bet- 
ter prices, but the length of time these changes will 
require to take place cannot be foretold. Unusual 
conditions may hasten or retard their coming, but only 
war or other similar conditions are likely to prevent the 
regular swing of these varying periods of favorable 
and unfavorable conditions. 

The progress made in livestock production each year 
makes the desirability of producing animals of high 
quality to ft market requirements, more apparent. 
Herds cannot be built up to a high quality in a short 
time and these facts also combine to make livestock 
production a business which should be made a stable 
and permanent part of the farming operations or not 
engaged in at all. 

No system of marketing can make a success of any 
farm production at certain periods of depression and 
no matter how efficient the marketing, it cannot save 
the inefficient producer of low quality products from 
disaster. 


Better Silage 


HE more nearly mature the corn is when put in 
the silo provided proper packing is secured, the 
better the silage and the greater its feeding value. 
On the other hand, well matured corn which has lost 
some of its moisture is more difficult to pack in a silo 
so that there will be no mold or excessive loss. If too 
dry, air pockets and moldy spots form and there is a 
waste of-silage. The greener the silage the greater the 
weight and the better it packs, but if the material is 
put in too green a sour silage results and it has less 
feeding value. 


In order to secure the best packing the material 
should be cut fine. This consumes more time, but it 
also insures better packing in the silo. - Equal distribu- 
tion of the material in the silo and constant tramping 
of one to three men, according to the size oi the silo, 
are necessary to preserve the silage, especially if the 


material is well matured. 

If the material unavoidably gets too dry before it is 
put in the silo, water must be added, preferably by the 
use of the “jointed pipe distributor,” to insure proper 
packing and the saving of the 


Young Colt Knuckles Forward at the 
Fetlocks 


REARER has a young colt that is “standing on 
his toes and it seems to get worse.” 


For the first 
gighteen days the colt seemed all right. Only the 
forelegs are affected. 

The trouble is probably due to a shortening of the 
tendons or leaders in the legs below the knees. With 
the information at hand we are not able to state the 
cause of this trouble in this case. It is sometimes pres- 
ent at birth, to such an extent that the colt is unable to 
stand on its feet, but walks on the front of his fetlock 
joints with the feet turned backward. 2 

In slight cases a support with splints and bandages 
to prevent the foot doubling back and the colt going 
over on his ankles will correct the trouble in time. As 
soon as the heof is hard enough, if the trouble is not 
too bad, a shee with a, toe,which projects a hali 


silx 


age, 
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three quarters of an imch will generally throw the 
weight back on the heels and gradually extend the 
tendons. 

In extreme cases an operation is necessary. In young 
animals the operation is generally permanently success- 
ful. One or both tendons may have to be cut accord- 
ing to the extent of their shortening. Only a small 
wound is made and the tendons severed under the skin, 
care being taken not to cut the artery and nerve which 


run close to the front side of the front tendon. The 
operation must be done by a surgeon. 
It is probable that thorough hand-rubbing and 


stretching the tendons gently two or three times each 
day might in time effect a cure in slight cases. 


Young Cattle Need Extra Care 


VER a large part of the South pastures have been 
O better than usual so far during the fall and late 
summer, because of the late rams; but the late 
fall is still likely, as usual, to be a critical period for 
calves and other young cattle. As the pasture plants 
become mature or dry they are less easily digested, and 
usually less abundant, and unless some extra feed is 
given these young animals are likely to lose some of 
the flesh they have put on earlier. In fact, every fall 
and winter there are complaints of the young stock do- 
ing badly and going into the winter im poor condition. 
It may often pay to run dry, mature cattle through 
the winter on cheap coarse feeds or as cheaply as pos- 
sible. In fact, it may even be economical to allow such 
stock to lose some flesh or weight during the winter, 
if pastures are to be good the following summer; but 
it seldom pays to allow young growing stock, say under 
fifteen months of age, to lose weight their first winter. 
Especially is it bad practice to allow the young stock 
to get so poor in the late fall that they run the risk of 
being unable to get through the winter. It is a fact, 
however, that many weanling calves die during the 
winter and early spring because allowed to get poor 
during the fate fall. 

Many deaths among young cattle during the winter 
are charged to stomach worms and other parasites, that 
would be more correctly charged to lack of proper care 
and feed during the late fall. 

A little extra attention and some grain feed, and 
treatment for stomach worms will make a big differ- 
ence and generally pay. 

The treatment for stomach worms should be given 
to calves once or twice in the fall and to sheep before 
wee on pasture : 

Take four ounces of clear crystals of bluestone and 
crush them to a fine powder. Place the powder in a 
porcelain-lined or enamel ware receptacle to prevent 
corrosion, and add sufficient boiling water to dissolve it. 
Then add cold to make the total quantity of 
water two and one-half gallons to obtain the proper 
strength for use. This should -e kept im a 
wooden, earthen m-metallic receptacle. 


water 


solution 


vare, or other n 





The dosage of the copper sulphate is as follows: 
For Cattle:— 

Calves—3% to 4 , 7 or 8 tablespoonfuls. 

- Yearlings—6 oz., 12 tablespoanfuls. 

Two year olde "and above—1lZ to 16 oz., 24 to 3Z table- 

spoonfuls or 34 of a pint to 1 pinr. 

For Sheep:— 

Lambs, 3 mos. old oz., 1 tablespoonfuls. 

Lambs, 6 mos. old oz., spo onfuls. 

Sheep, 12 mos. old—2'% oz., 5 tablespoonfuls. 

Sheep 18 mos. old oz 6 tablespoonfuls 

Sheep, 24 mos. old and above—3 table spoonfuls 

The solution should be thoroughly mixed, and the 


measured, and given in the form of a 
‘asure with a graduated glass 
than with a tabl Stomach worm infestation in 
cattle and sheep has caused and is a 
very serious problem with many stock owners. 


How Much Can a Pair of Horses Pull? 


HE world never knew what a horse could do until 

the horse and mule pylling contests were held at 

the Iowa State Fair recently. The teams tested, 

developed all the way from 8.6 to 21.2 horse-power, and 

exerted from 2,000 pounds up to 2,300 pounds in trac- 
tive pull. 

The size of the load that horses or mules can move 
depends upon the road; but the pull exerted by the 
teams which developed a 2,300 pound tractive pull was 
sufficient to start and pull twenty-four tons of coal over 
a level brick pavement; or enough to pull sixty-six 
tons of coal over a similar street, if the loads were 
once started. 

With the Collins dynamometer, with which these 
tests were made, predetermined loads can be imposed 
on horses or mules for any required distance or time, 
and pair after pair can be tested with absolute assur- 


doses carefully 
drench. It is better to me 
espoon. 


considerable losses 


been possible, although much desired; for constructive 
breeders have realized that selection on the basis of 
performance was the only sure and certain method of 
improving the draft qualities of horses and mules. 
refers to energy exerted in a direct 
pull, and is the same as the pull required to pull a 
weight out of a hole in the ground. The tractive pull 
required to pull an ordinary walking plow in stubble, 
turning a furrow six inches deep and fourteen inches 
wide, is about 400 pounds: or in other words the team 
has to expend the same energy as it would in pulling 
a 400 pound weight out of a deep hole in the ground. 

The load a tractive pull will move depends on other 
factors. To illustrate—a demonstration lead was 
shown in connection with the lowa tests. A new farm 
wagon, furnished by the courtesy of the International 
Elarvester Company, was loaded with sacked grain 
weighing 6,240 pounds—equivalent to 104 bushels of 
wheat or 111, 7-10 bushels of shelled corn. To move 
this load,—which, plus wagon, weighed 7,720 pounds or 
3.86 tons,—required on concrete pavement a tractive 
pull of 125 pounds or 32.5 pounds per ton; on brick 
pavement a tractive pull of 200 pounds or 51.8 per ton; 
on asphalt, 300 pounds or 77.7 pounds per ton; and on 
the dirt and cinder surfaced road where the pulling 
tests were being held, it required 520 pounds or 134.7 
pounds tractive pull per ton. These results, corrobor- 
ated by other tests, show that it is easier to pull three 
tons on a concrete road than one ton on a firm dirt 
road, and indicate, forcefully, the value of hard 
roads. 

No final conclusions can be drawn from these first 
tests, but evidence brought out indicates that the value 
of weight has not been over-emphasized by horse users. 

The true pulling light teams weré able to start nearly 
as large loads as the heavier pairs, but could not carry 
through,—for example, could not pull the load the re- 
quired distance. Furthermore the tremendous effort 
they were obliged to make showed that they would 
soon to be so exhausted that they could not start such a 
load. The heaviest city team—Cap and King, weight 
3,630 pounds,—were able to start heavier loads than all 
but two of their competitors, and carried them more 
quickly, with fewer trials and with less exhaustion. 

The team which tied them for first place and cham- 
pionship was game and true but barely made the dis- 
tance; and Tom and Jerry, a still lighter pair, weight 
3,030 pounds, true and game in pulling, could not carry 
the load the required distance. They had the nerve, 
the will to pull and never quit, but the tremendous 
muscular exertion which enabled them to start and 
move the load a short distance could not be long main- 
tained. 


“Tractive pull” 


The practical value of the tests is very great. Farm 
and city loads, once in motion, seldom require more 
than 300 to 400 pounds tractive pull per pair, but to 
start such loads may require from 2,000 to 1,500 pounds 
and a bit of bad road may necessitate the expenditure 
of 2,000 pounds tractive pull or more. The tests show 
that horses have such reserve power available, that 
they can exert from six to ten times as much power 
a short time as they ordinarily expend, and that no 
results from the expenditure of such reserve 


harm 
power, 
When a single pair of horses,—rated at two horse- 
power—can exert over twenty-one horse-power, it is 
ious that they have-a value far above their theoreti- 


two horse-power. Above all other’ considerations, 


however, is the fact that we can now test draft horses 
and mules on a basis of perf nee, as dairy cattle 
or race horses are tested. No man. would think of 


ing a race horse sire unless he had demonstrated by 
performance that he had the bone and sinew, 
conformation, constitution and courage to win; and in 
less than ten years draft sires will be selected fOr their 
draft qualities, by the same rigid rule—they must 


prove by actual performance that they are best. 


F ctual 





Race horses have progressed steadily because sires 
were selected by actual performance. Draft horses and 
mules have made much slower headway, because for 
one reason they were rated not by what they had proved 
hey could do but on what some judge or judges 
hought they could do, and there is a vast difference. 

The Horse Association of America, with headquar- 
ers at the Union Stoek Yards, Chicago, Iflinois which 
taken the lead in arranging for these tests, has al- 
ready received requests for similar contests from six 


t 
+ 
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} 
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other fairs of state rank or above. 
wit rst eit 
pd eS 


W'! {EN livestock; cattle, hogs, and sheep, are sold on 

small local markets it usually means that producers 
force on the buyer more than he wants and therefore 
he is compelled to buy it at a lower price. By codpera- 
tive shipping the man with a few animals, less than a 
carlot, can get the advantages of carload freight rates 
and. place his stuff.on a mes where the payers. vara 


or amce that the load is the same, This.mever before-has,. the stock: besa 3 <i ‘ 















. The exhibits of the farm, for example, 
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aking the Community Fair a Success 


Suggestions on Preparing Exhibits, Arousing Interest, and Other Features 
By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


VERY community should have a fair 
of its own. The benefits that may 
come from such a fair, well planned 

and efficiently carried out, are so numer- 
ous that it would be impossible to make 
a list of all of them. 

In addition to the 
good time that 
everyone is sure to 
have, a new spirit of 
codperation will be 
developed, new tal- 
ent is always going 
to be discoverec. and 
everybody will profit 
from trading ideas 
with his neighbor and from a compari- 
son of his products with those produced 
by the other fellow. ~ 

Such fairs advertise the community. 
It gets to be known as a good place to 
farm, a splendid place in which to have 
a home, and a likely place to go for 
worthwhile ideas, products, and men. 

Frequently a community fair enables a 
community to build a reputation for cer- 
tain products, which in time may lead to 
standardization in packing, and codper- 
ation in selling. 

Then it affords a good opportunity to 
get the products of the community to- 
gether so that they can be carried to the 
county or state fair with but little diffi- 


culty. 
Have Good Plan 


F ALL of these benefits are realized, 

however, it will be necessary to have 
a very definite idea as to the aims and 
objectives for the community fair, and 
have a well worked out plan in advance. 

A great many communities in Georgia 
have conducted very successful com- 
munity fairs and no two of them have 
been exactly alike, but all of the best 
ones have had certain points in common, 
In the first place, they were held with 
the idea that they were going to be con- 
ducted by the people of the community, 
for the people of the community. That 
meant that they did not undertake to 
bring in a carnival company to provide 
entertainment; but on the other hand, 
they excluded all forms of such amuse- 
ment and cheap fakery from the grounds. 
All of the fairs that have made a success 
have had as the object of the fair the 
building up and improving of the com- 
munity. This means that the fairs were 
to a darge extent educational, and that 
in most cases they attempted te set up 
standards of living and standards of 
production for the home and the farm. 

Of all the plans for a community fair 
that have ever come to my attention, I 
have never heard of any that I thought 
surpassed that used by the people of the 
Reed Creek community in Hart County, 
Georgia. Recently I went over plans for 
their fair very carefully with Mr. H. L. 
Frye, teacher of vocational agriculture 
in the Reed Creek Consolidated School, 
and the suggestions given here for mak- 
ing a success of the community fair are 
taken from the plan that is being used 
so successfully to make Reed Creek one 
of the outstanding communities in North 
Georgia. 


To Make the Fair a Success 


iS THE first place, the most ideal con- 
dition required to make the fair a suc- 
cess would be to give everybody a job 
in connection with the fair. In other 
words, have everybody responsible for its 
Success. This is not very difficult. 
There are a number of committees to 
be appointed. First, there should be an 
executive committee of three or five 
members, and an indefinite number of 
others, including committee on grounds, 
finance, publicity, exhibits, dinner, en- 
tertainment, and a great many others. 
h of these may be subdivided, as for 
example, the committee on exhibits 
might be divided into a dozen or-more. 





MR. CHAPMAN 
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“9 AM community service. 


* 


“I am the realization of gladness. 


community. Thus I serve America. 





. “Tam the Fair” 


“I am the discoverer of lost talents. 
“I-am the key to’ the door of self-expression and better production. 

“I bring re-enforcements to rescue our defeated instincts. 

“Through me, folks are drawn together. 

“I am the trumpet that awakens man’s creative instinct, I bid the man 
seize the capacity of his soil, the woman of her household, the business man 
of his advantages, the child of his opportunities. 

“I thrill them with the electric impulse to realize their own worth, to 
know their neighbors, to help their community. 


the spirit of good will and universal progress. 


“T am community service—I am the Fair.” 


consciousness of life. I am 
I serve you. I serve the 


I am the 


—Selected. 








might be classified into three groups— 
crops, livestock, and fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Then each of these might be 
broken up as desired, for example, un- 
der livestock there would possibly be 
three committees—one for cattle, one for 
hogs, and one for poultry. 

In addition to the committee jobs, 
there are a great number of others, cer- 
tainly enough to go around. For ex- 
ample, nothing adds to the entertainment 
and instruction more than a pageant in 
which all of the school children, as well 
as a large number of adults may take 
part. 

One of the outstanding problems that 
has to be solved is financing the fair. 
This need not be burdensome, for there 
will be but little expense. There is no 
need to give money prizes for the prod- 
ucts shown. It is best to give as prizes 
neat ribbons for first, secc .4, and third 
places. Mr. Frye told me that they ex- 
pected to finance their fair by giving a 
barbecue dinner. Much of the food will 
be donated, and tickets for the dinner 
sold for a nominal sum so that it will 
not be expensive for those who get din- 
ner for their families. Tickets may be 


lectures, and (3) recreations, that may 
be made up of singing, games, and play. 
With respect to exhibits, there are 
a number of things to be considered, but 
perhaps nothing is more important than 
that the exhibits should set standards 
that will improve the farming of the 
community. .This will mean that some 
of us will have to change our ideas. 
The prizes in all products should go 
to those ,entries that command the best 
market price. The entry in sweet pota- 
toes from which the exhibitors can learn 
the most is the best bushel crate of po- 
tatoes as determined by the market 
grades and standards. This same idea 
should be carried over to all of the com- 
mercial products of the farm. From such 
exhibits we will learn the lesson that will 
be worth more to Southern farmers than 
any other, for with diversification we 
must learn to sell in quantities on mar- 
kets far removed from us, and to do this 
successfully, we must find out what they 
want to buy, and in what sort of a pack-’ 
age they can best handle the product. 
This can apply to all single entries. 
Under the special educational features 
of the fair nothing can be more effective 

















ATTRACTIVE DISPLAYS OF UNIFORM PRODUCTS SUCH AS THESE ARE THE 
ONES THAT WIN THE BLUE RIBBONS 


sold in advance so that money will be on 
hand to meet the expenses as they are 
incurred. 


The Three Parts of a Fair 


OW if we are agreed that the purpose 

of the community fair is educational, 
then we can say that it is the aim and 
purpose of the fair to set standards for 
the products of the farm and home, 
standards for our relations with each 
other, and standards of wholesome rec- 
reation and entertainment. We can then 
organize the fair and consider it under 
the following heads: (1) Exhibits; (2) 
educational features, which will include 
demonstrations, contests, pageants, and 


than demonstrations, if they can be pro- 
vided. Usually the county agent, the 
home demonstration agent, the teachers 
of agriculture and home economics can 
be depended upon to arrange for any 
demonstration desired. There ere also 
a number of commercial concerns that 
wilt be glad to provide exhibits and dem- 
onstrators for the products that they 
handle. 

In connection with the cow-hog-and- 
hen program, the following will serve 
as examples of the type of demonstra- 
tions that would prove interesting and 
profitable: Testing milk for butterfat, 


- separating milk, inoculating hogs, mix- 





ing balapoed sti, slog nosiltry, and 





candling eggs. In every field of agri- 
culture, and in all the activities of the 
home, an equal number could be listed. 


For Interest 

OTHING stimulates interest so much 
as contests, not only among boys and 
girls, but with adults as well. We are 
all familiar with such contests as live- 
stock judging, but there is no 
why such contests might not be extended 
to all fields of agricultvral and home 
exhibits. One of the most interesting 
contests at one of the fairs held last fall 
was the identification of farm seeds in 
which there were more than 50 varieties 
of the farm crops. 

There is a great question as to wheth- 
er any lectures should be given at the 
fair. The most satisfactory are those 
short talks given in connection with the 
demonstrations, that have a direct bear- 
ing on the crop or problem under con- 
sideration. In some instances the lec- 
tures are given the night before the fair 


. 


‘and deal with some phase of the subject 


of “Community Development.” 

There are great possibilities in the 
pageant. The most effective pageant is 
one that deals with the history, progress, 
and development of the particular com- 
munity where the fair is being held. At 
the Winterville Community Fair, in 
Clarke County, Georgia, one of the 
teachers, Miss Coile, wrote a very in- 
spirational pageant entitled, “A Child 
Shall Lead Them,” In this pageant the 
progress of Winterville community for 
a period of four years was emphasized, 

During the afternoon of the fair, 
games, recreational contests, and play 
should be provided. Many times baskete 
ball or football games between two 
schools is arranged, but in addition to 
such 4 contest an opportunity for games 
in which every one can take part should 
be provided. 

There is always a lot of fut in potato 
races, sack races, obstacle races, and 
tugs-of-war. A horseshoe-pitching cone 
test will always interest a large number. 
Then there are dozens of games such as 
drop the handkerchief, follow the leader, 
and others tt may be effectively used. 
The trouble with most of us is that-we 
forget to play too early in life. We have 
all heard that “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy;” but we may as 
well say that all work and no play makes 
Jack’s father and mother tired, impa- 
tient, and old beyond their years. 

With such a program as we have but 
briefly sketched, any community fair can 
be made a great success, and at night 
eyerybody will go home refreshed from 
the routine of daily work, and with a 
fund of information that will make their 
next year’s efforts more profitable. And 
the community—that givés such a fair 
will be richly rewarded in a new feeling 
of codperation and fellowship. Some 
one has wisely suggested, “Get acquainte 
ed with your neighbor, you might like 
him.” The community fair affords an 
opportunity for this acquaintance; and 
out of it is certain to grow a unity of 
effort that will put any community on 
the map. 

Following is a suggested program for 
a one-day cgmmunity fair : 

8:00 a.m.—Open exhibits to public. 

9:00 a.m.—Start education contests; 
stock judging, grain judging, and others. 

10:30 a.m.—Demonstrations: Culling 
poultry, canning, testing milk, etc. 

1:00 p.m.—Barbecue dinner, followed 
by community singing. 

2:30 pm. — Lecture: 
Building.” 

3:00 p.m.—Games, and pageant: bas- 
ketball with nearby school, games for 
children, and games for adults, 


| CERTAINLY enjoy every bit of The 

Progressive Farmer. It has greatly 
helped us with our farm problems.— 
Mrs. Judge 1 Dedeog. 


“Community 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


SOUND, healthy body is one of the 
surest methods of obtaining joy. - 

Feeding the hen that doesn’t lay may 
be all right for the hen, but how. about 
the hen’s owner? 

Closet shelves are 
much more easily 
kept clean if given 
a coat of paint than 
if covered with pa- 
per which is apt to 
harbor bugs. 

When taking baby 
out for a day’s visit, 
start him off looking 
clean and fresh and then do not worry 
about it if he does get himself dirty. 

A pair of small tweezers such as can 
be bought in the drug store for a few 
cents are of great assistance in removing 
the pin feathers when dressing a chicken. 





MRS. HUTT 


Making curtains with top and bottom. 


hems of equal width is a worth-while 
economy; as then, when the curtains be- 
gin to wear at the lower part, they can 
be reversed. 

In mending large holes in the chil- 
dren’s stockings it will be found that a 
piece of coarse but not harsh net, basted 
over the hole to be mended, makes the 
task much easier and also keeps the 
stocking in shape. 

Why worry about how to dress well 
when The Progressive Farmer can do so 
much to wave away your worries? Ten 
cents will bring to you the fall and win- 
ter number of our Fashion Magazine. 

The advice given Virginia club girls is 
worth following by everyone; “Keep on 
working on your room until you are sat- 
isfied that it is the prettiest that you can 
make it. Fix a place for everything, 
then keep everything in its place and 
your room beautifully clean at all times.” 

A girl who makes fine candy gives us 
the following recipe for peanut butter 
creams: Boil 2 cups brown sugar with 
% cup milk until it threads. Add 2 ta- 
blespoons peanut butter. Beat 1 egg white 
stiff and beat into the boMhg hot syrup. 
Continue to beat until thick and stiff then 
drop by teaspoon on waxed paper. Press 
half peanut on each cream. 

The women of Rossville, Tenn., had a 
clean-up day in their town recently, ac- 
cording to Miss Mildred Jacocks, home 
agent. After hauling away two wagon 
loads of trash, planting a few flower 
beds and using a little whitewash, things 
looked considerably better. They are 
planning to organize a civic club soon 
to plant shade trees and shrubbery. 

With some of the seed that come up 
rather slowly, it will be found advisable 
to sow a few radish seed. These come up 
quickly and will tend to break through 
the ground and make it easier for the 
seed that germinate more slowly to come 
up. 


Finds The Progressive Farmer 


Useful 


I AM a farm woman and am proud of 

the name. I read The -Progressive 
Farmer every week and am proud of 
the paper. It’s the most complete pa- 
per I have ever read and if I can help 
to make it any better I am glad to do 
so. Last night it was on the table 
when our pastor came in. 
it up and read it. When he had fin- 
ished reading he said, “The Progres- 
sive Farmer is a good paper,” and I 
just wish you could have heard him 
say “good.” I saw he had been read- 
ing “The Country Preacher's Oppor- 
tunities” which was very entertaining 
for him while I was using some of the 
Suggested economies in cooking sup- 


f per. 
~ In high school I completed a course 


by 





He picked ~ 


in domestic science and am now trying 
to use economy in my farm home 
which I learned in a city high school. 

There are five in my family and J 
keep an account of our grocery Dill 
every month just as if we were buying 
everything we eat not only to be eco- 
nomical but to supply all the needs of 
the body and satisfy the ‘sense of 
hunger. 

I learned in school “that domestic 
science is the study of foods so as to 
know how to nourish the body, to find 
out how the body is best served, the 
composition of the substance with 
which we expect to nourish it, and 
how these substances act in the body.” 
Therefore I believe a course of do- 
mestic science should be taught to ev- 
ery farm woman now that our country 
is fast being filled with rural high 
schools where domestic science is 
taught. L. M. 


Tell the Public 


“TELL the public!” That is what Dr. 

Mustard, health officer of Preston 
County, W. Va., wants to do. Recently 
the Preston County Department of 
Health announced that the children of 
the county were short on six-year molars; 
and the editor of the Prestoh County 
Journal dropped around to the health 
officer’s to find out what a six-year molar 
was. This is how he tells the story: 

When we asked the doctor about mo- 
lars he plunged into a corner and emerg- 
ed with a diagram of the teeth of a six- 
year-old child. 

“The six-year molars,” he said, “are 
the first permanent teeth.a child gets. 
You, like most parents and some dentists, 
probably think that first applies only to 
the first milk teeth. This is incorrect. 

“Look at this diagram, Start at the 
space between the middle teeth and count 
backward. The first five teeth are tem- 
porary; the sixth is the first of the per- 
manent teeth; it is called the six-year 


’ 


molar because it comes at about six years 
of age. Note that there are four of 
these, one on either side of the lower jaw 
and two just above them in the upper 
jaw. 


“Didn’t know that tooth was perma- 
nent did you? Lots of people don’t. 
Persons who don’t knew, think it is a 
temporary tooth and let it decay. But it 
isn’t temporary! It doesn’t take the 
place of any temporary tooth, nor does 
any other tooth ever take its flace. When 
it goes it goes forever.” 7 


“Well,” we asked, “won’t it be stronger 
than the temporary teeth and _ last 
longer ?” 

“It may or it may not,” answered the 
doctor. “It’s a large tooth, but its upper 
surface has a lot of pockets which in- 
vite decay unles the tooth is kept clean 
and unless the child is properly fed.” 


“Properly fed?” we asked. 


“Exactly,” replied the doctor. “Chil- 
dren can’t grow as they should unless 
they are properly fed. Their bones, in- 
cluding their teeth, will be chalky; and 
chalky teeth decay quickly. Moreover, 
six-year molars come just when the tem- 
porary teeth are decaying. Rot in teeth 
spreads like rot in a barrel of apples; 
and the molars, particularly if they are 
chalky, stand no more chance in a mouth 
full of rotting teeth than a snowball in 
July. 


“Some of them are allowed to decay 
along with the temporary teeth and oth- 
ers are pulled by parents or by officious 
neighbors because they are only milk 
teeth.” «Dr. Mustard was waxing indig- 
nant. 


We were indignant too! “How can we 
help?” we asked. “The public ought to 
know about this; and we want to do our 
share.” 


“Use your paper,” cried the doctor en- 
thusiastically. “Tell ’em once, tell ’em 
twice, tell ’em over and over again. Tell 
each mother to examine her child's 





1682—One-hour Dress.—A glance at the 
diagram of this dress which shows 
the garment laid flat before any 
seams are taken, and you will be 
convinced that the dress is very 
easy to make... You have only to 
sew up the sides, underarm seams, 
hem the skirt and finish the neck 
and sleeves and your frock is ready 
tod slip* into. Cut in sizes small, 
medium and large. The medium 
size requires 334 yards 40-inch mate- 
rial with 5% yards of binding. 

1348—Ladies’ Bloomers.—Cut in sizes 24, 
28, 32 and 3%6 inches waist measure. 
Size 28 requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. 


165S—Handy Kitchen Apron, that’s easy 


cents per copy. 





Our Pattern Department 





Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


to make, easy to launder and very 
comfortable for the straps are non- 
slipping. Cut in one size only and 
requires 2% yards of 27-inch mate- 
‘rial with 9 yards of edging. 


1821—Simple to Make Frock for Little 
Daughter—Cut m sizes 4, 6, 8 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material with 3% 
yards of ribbon. 


1783—Another One-hour Dress.—The dia- 
gram shows how one piece of mate- 
rial novelly cut can be made in one 
hour into the dress shown above. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 3%, 38 and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with 34 yards of ribbon. 
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mouth and count back -to the sixth 
tooth. Tell ‘em if it’s decayed to hurry 
that child to the dentist. Tell ’em that 
once gone a six-year molar is gone for- 
ever; and that these molars are all as im- 
portant to the mouth as a keystone is to 
an arch. Tell ’em not to allow six-year 
molars to be pulled even if they are de- 
cayed, unless the dentist insists and to 
be mighty sure that he is a real dentist!” 


So we're telling them—that is, YOU! 


Little Ways to Economize 


O NOT use good sheets or nice cloths 

to iron on. 

Never put hot things in the ice box. 

Do not use a plate full of flour or 
meal to roll fish or croquettes when a 
spoonful would do. 

Do not use dish towels for holders or 
nice napkins for dish towels. 

Never crack nuts on the flat irons. 

Do not leave soap in dish water t 
waste. 

Do not forget to close the preserves 
molasses or vinegar containers after 
using. 

Do not leave the coffee or tea boxes 
open to lose their strength. 

Always hang up the mops and brooms 
after using. 

Use newspapers on which to preparé 
the vegetables and these can easily be 
cleaned up. MRS. J. M. BRICE. 


To Make the Iron Run 
Smoothly 


PRIGS of cedar or spruce, a little 

paraffin in an old cloth, or a pad of 
waxed paper makes hot irons run more 
easily on ironing day. 

Irons that have become rough from ac- 
cumulations of starch may be cleaned 
with coarse salt. 

Rust will come off more easily if a lit- 
tle kerosene is applied and the irons aré¢ 
run vigorously over a rough cloth or 
some old paper. 

When irons are to be stored for some 
time they may be given a coat of lin- 
seed oil, tallow or paraffin to prevent 
rust. 


LENNIE HOLLON LAND. 


A Few Preserves Made From 
Late Fruits 


Apple Butter: Wash, quarter, peel, core 
apples. To 4 quarts apples add 2 quarts 
water. Boil until soft, strain through a 
sieve. To the pulp add 1 quart of water 
or apple cider if available. Bring to a boil 
and add 1% pounds sugar, continue boiling 
and about 10 minutes before it is time to re 
move from the fire add % teaspoon each 
powdered cinnamon and grated nutmeg. 

When butter is as thick as desired, plac 
in sterilized containers, adjust tops and 
process 15 minytes simmering. Cover with 
paraffin. Seal. 

Carrot Marmalade: Three cups carrots, 
teaspoon salt, 4 cups sugar, 2 oranges, 3 
lemons, 1 cup water. 

Wash and scrape carrots and put through 
food chopper using medium blade. Boil or 
steam carrots until tender. If the carrots 
are boiled, drain well before mixing with 
other ingredients. Wash and peel oranges, 
putting one peeling through the food chop 
per, cutting the other one in fine strips. 

Place these in water and boil until tender. 
Pour sugar over hot ground carrots, allow 
ing sugar to melt, then add the water, 
lemon juice and orange pulp cut in small 
pieces and orange peeling. Cook unti] sirup 
is thick and fruit is clear. If you desire 
to substitute 3 slices of canned pineapple for 
the orange you will find that you have a 
very good marmalade with pineapple flavor 
instead of orange. 

Grape Juice—Hot Press Method: © Wash 
stem and crush grapes. To 2 galloms of the 
crushed grapes ‘add 1 quart of water. Boil 
vigorously until grapes are discolored or 
turn a reddish brown. Strain juice through 
a thin bag, then through a thick canten 
flannel one. Measure: juice and to each 
quart add % measuring cup sugar; désselve 
Fill sterilized bottles or jars, process shtil 
the juice smokes or reaches 19@*degrees F. 


Seal. MRS. DORA D. WALEER, 
Speefalist in Production and Conservation 
for Soutt Carolina. .. * 
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The pattern on the floor is Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug No. 408. 

















Attractive, easily cleaned floors 
for every room at very low cost— 


Think what a relief it would be to be able 
to go over your rugs with a mop and see 
every trace of dirt quickly vanish. 

With Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs it is 
ever so easy to keep your floors spotlessly 
clean all the time. They are far cleaner 
after a few minutes’ mopping than woven 
carpets are after the hardest sweeping. 


Waterproof—Accident- proof 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are not only 
absolutely waterproof, but accident-proof. 
Grease and other spilled things can’t 
harm their smooth, enameled surface—dirt 
from busy feet cannot grind into them. 
They lie flat without any fastening. 





Make Every Room More Cheerful 


These durable, sanitary rugs are so lowin 
cost and so beautiful in colors and designs, 
that you can modernize every floor in your 
house at a big saving in time, labor and 
expense over woven floor-coverings. 


Gold Seal 


(ON 





GOLEUM 


RuGs 


There are cheerful patterns for kitchens 
and dining-rooms, rich Oriental designs for 
living rooms and bedrooms, and so on 
through a host of patterns from which you 
can choose rugs that exactly suit your 
rooms—and your purse. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are the most 
satisfactory floor-coverings in the world 
for the busy woman who has so many 
things to do besides her housework. 


Popular Sizes — Popular Prices 


6x 9 ft. $ 9.00 Patterns oe 408 1144 x 3 ft $ 60 
. 9 95 and 386 (illustrat- 
THAx ; 4 aa ed) are made in C. 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
i ae ‘ 3.50 sizes. All the other i 
e patterns are made 3 x 4% fr. 1.95 
9 x10% fr. 15.75 in the five large 4 # 
y x12 ft. 18.00 sizes only 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum 
and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified 
by the Gold Seal shown above. This Gold 
Seal guards you against imitation floor- 
coverings, and gives you the protection 
of our money-back guarantee. It is pasted 
on every genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. Look for it. 





The 6 x 9 ft. size costs only $9.00. 


Pattern 
No.386 


Pattern 
No.508 


Pattern 
No.321 
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Jays 


Put them all in—the wife and the kids and sister up 20 miles and more to the gallon of gasoline. Its 
Sue, and the kit and the grub andeven Shep—there’s _ rugged rear axle, liberally equipped with Timken and 
plenty of room in your Overland. New Departure bearings, seems literally unbreakable. 
We believe the Overland has by far the strongest 
axle in its price class. 







You'll all ride like thistle-down, over Triplex springs 

that cradle you between spring points 130 inches 

apart. No other car has such springs. The trim touring body is all-steel, finished in hard- 
baked enamel. The tires are first quality Fisk. 








For pleasure, and for the daily grind of work around 
the farm, the Overland is a reliable,economical source The surpassing value of the Overland has made this 
of satisfaction. Its powerful, dependable engine turns _ the greatest year in all Overland history. 


















Touring $525, Roadster $525, Red Bird $750, Coupe $795, Sedan $860; f.0.b. Toledo. 


We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 






WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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EAT MORE WHEAT 





CINNAMON ROLLS 

Roll out dough 10 inches wide, one-fourth inch 
thick. Spread with butter, brown sugar, cinnamon 
and raisins. Roll dough as for jelly roll, cut in 
pieces one and one-half inches thick. Place cut 
surfaces down in pans, the bottoms of which have 
been covered one-fourth inch deep with brown 
sugar and small pieces of butter. Allow to rise 
until light and bake for 25 minutes in moderate 
oven 375 degrees F. When taken out of the oven 
turn upside down on waxed paper and allow to 
stand one minute before removing pan. 





COFFEE CAKE 
Weigh 12 otfnces of the dough which is about one- 
fourth of the entire recipe. Place in round, greased 
cake tin. Lightly grease top of dough. Let stand 
until light, about 30 minutes. Before placing in 


the oven cover with raisins and spread with one 
tablespoon butter creamed with three table 
spoons sugar. Bake 35 minutes in moderate oven 


(375 degrees F). 














FIVE FROM ONE 


From one batch of dough you can make your raised 
biscuits and many other tasty, nourishing foods. 

This is one reason why it is easy to eat more wheat 
and thereby please the family, help the farmers and 
increase the general prosperity of the Nation. 

In one morning, out of one dough, you can easily 
and quickly prepare a batch of delicately browned 
biscuits, a tempting coffee cake, spicy cinnamon and 
tasty Parker House rolls. 

The recipe for the dough out of which you make 
these and other delicious, wheatful foods is given be- 
low. Directions for making these five foods are given 
on this page. Others can be had by writing us for 
them. 

Be sure you use Gold Medal Flour as this recipe 
was based upon its whiteness, strength, uniformity 


and water absorbing qualities. 
RECIPE FOR DOUGH 
1l{ lbs. (5 cups) well sifted Gold Medal Flour. 
1 cake compressed yeast. 114 level teaspoons salt. 
2 level teaspoons sugar. 114 cups water. 
1% level teaspoons shortening. 


‘Method: Measure lukewarm water and put into mixing bowl. Add crumbled 
yeast cake, sugar, salt.and mix. Add one-half the amount of the sifted Gold 
Medal Flour. Mix with a spoon and add the shortening; mix well. Add 
remainder of flour and mix thoroughly, keeping sides of bowl clean. Sprinkle 
board very lightly with flour. Turn dough on board and let stand several min- 
utes. Slightly grease mixing bowl. Knead quickly and lightly until dough is 
smooth and elastic. Turn dough over in greased bowl until outside is covered 
with thin coating of shortening. Place covered bowl where dough will be at a 
uniformly warm temperature (80-829 F). Allow dough to double in bulk or until 
blisters or gas sacs appear on top of dough. Punch the dough down in the cen- 
ter. Fold over from the four sides to center and punch. Turn over. Cover with 
towel. Let dough stand about 45 minutes. Punch as before. Let dough rise 15 
minutes. Turn out on lightly floured board. 


DINNER BISCUITS 
Form dough into balls. Place close together in greased pan and let stand until light, 
about 25 minutes. Bake for 25 minutes in moderately hot oven (400 degrees F), 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


T rh MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EDAL FLOUR 


WHY NOT Now? 








PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 

Form dough into long roll; cut as you woulda 
jelly roll, making each piece about one-half inch 
thick. Form each piece into ball and butter the 
top of each generously. Allow to stand 10 min- 
utes. Roll out or flatten out with hand, With 
round handle of a wooden spoon make a deep 
crease in center of the dough and fold over. 
Place in greased pan and allow to rise until light 
or about 25 minutes, Bake 25 minutes in mod- 
erately hot oven (400 degrees F). 





CLOVER LEAF BISCUITS 


‘Form the dough into small balls. Grease muffin 


tins. Place three balls of the dough in each muffin 
tin. Lightly grease tops of rolls and allow to rise 
until light. Bake for 25 minutes in moderately 
hot oven (400 degrees F). 
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Four (ONGOLEUM 


farms. 


We show two of the most popular Congoleum patter 
three small rugs are each 18x36 in. One dollar is all you need send to get your choice of either patterns sent on 30 days’ trial. 
both patterns—send two dollars—AND GET ALL 8 RUGS. 


Oriental Pattern No. 534 


This is the beautitul Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rug as 
shown at the top of this page. On the floor, it looks unbelievably like 
an expensive woven rug. The richest blue color dominates the ground 
work. Mellow ecru, old ivories, and light tans, set off the blue field. 
Mingled with these lovely tints are peacock blue, robin’s egg blue 
and darker tones. Old rose, tiny specks of lighter pink and dark 
mulberry are artistically placed. Darker browns and blacks lend 
dignity and richness. 

The border background contrasts with the blue all over 
center by reversing the color scheme. Ecru and tan shades form the 
border background. 

An ideal all purpose rug, beautiful in any room. Perfect 


for living room, or parlor. Lovely in bedroom or dining room. 
Charming in the kitchen. A real boon to the women folks on the 


Saves endless drudgery. 
Send Only $1.00 with Coupon—$1.50 Monthly 


No. E4C534 9x12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Rug with three $1 7.95 


smallrugs to match, each 18x36 in.—all four only 








10,000 Other 
Furniture 
Bargains 














GOLD SEAL 


Wiesel Mau, Siem 


1672 West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 























ns that have ever been produced. The rug measures 9x12 ft. The 
If you wish 


Tile Pattern No. 408 


Probably no floor covering of any quality or kind, 
ever piled up the popularity of this wonderful design. It is a 
superb tile pattern that looks like mosaic. Lovely robin's egg 
blue, with shadings of Dutch blue, and a background of soft 
stone gray, give a matchless effect. Particularly suited for 


kitchen or dining room. Don’t fear muddy boots and shoes. 
damp mop whisks it clean in a jiffy. 
Only $1.00 with Coupon — $1.50 Monthly 


No. E4C408 9x12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Rug with three $1 7.95 


small rugs to match, each 18x36 in.—all four only 


V | rt 1 Our easy credit terms, 
ery mipo ONE our wonderful free trial 
offer are designed and arranged to serve home lovers in the 
smaller towns and on the farms. If you live in a city of 100,000 
population or over, we cannot fill your order for this Congoleum 


Rug Offer or send our Free Catalog. 


To everyone else we bring all the advantages of our 
house, freely. It makes no difference who you are, how modest 


your home may be or how little you earn. 


Ask for 


FREE 
Catalog 


Room-Size Rug and 
3 Small Rugs to Match 


Rugs 
_ Less than Price of One 


The Gold Seal that comes pasted on each and every rug is the guarantee of the Congoleum 
Company of complete satisfaction or money back. The Gold Seal guarantee is unconditional and positive assurance 
of absolute satisfaction in the use and service of these congoleum rugs. That’s what the Gold Seal on a congoleum 
rug stands for. Behind the Gold Seal guarantee of the manufacturer is our own Double Guarantee Bond. 


CHOICE of TWO Famous PATTERNS 


ga@F- 3 Rugs FREE—Special Bargain Price—Year to Pay “a 


Brings All Four Rugs on 
a Month’s FREE TRIAL! 


Ours is the only house in America 
that can make you such an offer. No one else 
can bring you a genuine guaranteed Gold Seal 
Congoleum Rug, in the full 9 foot by 12 foot 
size, with three small rugs extra, and all for 
less than the regular price of the big rug alone. 
And ona year credit. 


Clip the coupon below. Write your 
name and address plainly. Say which pattern 
you want. Pin a dollar to it—mail at once. We 
will ship immediately — on approval all four 
Congoleum Rugs — in one complete neat package. No 


muss, no bother, no trouble to lay. If satisfactory take a 
year to pay. 


The Greatest of Bargains 
Pay Almost as You Please 


Almost everybody knows the price of the famous 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs. They are advertised 
and soldat the same standard price everywhere. Look 
everywhere else first if you wish—stores, catalogs, maga- 
zines and newspapers. You'll find no offer like ours — 
lower price, 3 rugs free, 30 days trial, year to pay. 





If you return the rugs, your dollar will 
be refunded and also all freight costs. 


Three Rugs FREE For heavy wear 

, spots in front of range, 
sink, kitchen. At thresholds, in hall, in front of dresser 
or bed. While this offer lasts, we give three of these 
small rugs free with each large rug; all four for less 
than the price of one. 


The Rug of Guaranteed Wear 


Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are the fastest 
selling floor coverings known. They are rapidly becom- 
ing the national floor covering—highly prized in good 
homes for any and all rooms. 


Waterproof. No burlap for water to rot. Surface 
is hard, smooth and wear-resisting. Does not stain. Not 
marred or hurt by spilling of hot liquids. 


They Lay Flat from the first moment without fast- 
ening. They never curl up or kick up at edges or corners. 
No need to tack or fasten them down. Dirt cannot ac- 
cumulate underneath. 


Less Work, Rid yourself of back-breaking 
drudgery. Dirt, ashes, grit, dust or mud cannot “grind 
into’’ Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs. A damp rag or 
mop keeps it clean and colorings bright. 











No laborious cleaning, no sending to cleaners. 
Absolutely sanitary. All this guaranteed by the famous 
Gold Seal that means complete satisfaction or your 
money back. 

On the Farm saves endless toil — the trail of 
muddy boots or “tracked in” dirt disappears under a 
damp mop. 


[Ask for FREE Catalog 


h It Shows 

», 10,000 other 

bargains. It 
brings credit 
without asking 
—everything 
from cellar to 
garret. 
Beds, Bedding, 
Carpets, Rugs, 
Dishes, Cooking 


Utensils, Cur- 
tains, Furniture, 
























Silverware, 
Lamps, all sorts 
of odds and ends 
forthe home. Dia- 
}| monds, Watches, 
‘|| Jewelry. 

| Your request on 
™ (| @ postal card is 
er. enough. 

















PIN a DOLLAR to COUPON BELOW! 


Spiegel, May, Stern Co., 1672 W. 35th St., Chicago 


price of $17.95, is paid. 
I Select Pattern No. .......2.2:: 
—pay $3 monthly AND GET ALL 8 RUGS. 


Name -———- cha aren = 


Street, R. F. D. 
or Box No 


ee State 
Also send me your latest Free Furniture Book 


Se BRREESEEESSEREEEES Seeeeeeess 


I enclose $1 for the 4 Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs—exactly 
as described —in the pattern selected below, on 30 days free trial. 
If return them, you are to refund my $1, also all transportation 
costs. Otherwise | will pay $1.50 monthly, until special bargain 


If you wish both patterns, write down both numbers, send $2 


Rhigping Petit... 2.0 owe er eee 
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ember 22, 192. 


$1,000 For Your Thoughts 


UNTRY school teachers please sit 

up and take notice. Realizing the 
jmportance of teaching thrift and of the 
teachers’ viewpoint as a primary essen- 
tial in such an undertaking, the Wom- 
an’s Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks offers a 
series of prizes for the best plan for 
teaching thrift in the classroom through- 
out the elementary schools, junior high 
schools and continuation schools. 

First prize $500.—For. the best com- 
plete outline of thrift education for ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools and 
continuation schools. The Woman’s Di- 
yision of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks will be entitled to 
its use as the basis for a textbook. 

Five prizes $100 Each—For outlines 
next in order of excellence. 

This method of obtaining the interest 
of teachers in the regular classroom in- 
struction upon the use and value of 
money is the result of consultation with 
educational authorities who have ex- 
pressed their favorable opinion of the 
idea. 

This does not involve the addition of 
another subject, but rather emphasizes 
the need for thrift education to cement 
together all the subjects already in the 
curriculum. 

The contest starts with the opening 
of the fall term, 1923 and closes April 1, 
1924. All manuscripts must be submit- 
ted in typewritten fofm on bond paper 
with name and address of the sender on 
each page. Every page must be num- 
bered. 

Address all communications to Mrs. 
Allan P. Stevens, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Contest, Maine Sav- 
ings Bank, Portland, Maine. 








Prize winners will be announced at the 
Fifth National Conference of the Nat- 
ional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, June, 1924. 





| Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


What a Woman Can Do to 
Combat Monotony 


HAT housewife does not grow tired 

of the daily routine around a farm 
home and caring for young children and 
feeble grandparents? I want to tell The 
Progressive Farmer readers how I have 
overcome this. Our home demonstra- 
tion club had died and we were getting 
nothing from our county agent. This 
was our fault for she was only too glad 
to do anything to help us if we showed 
any willingness to be helped. I got busy 
and organized with just a few members. It 
was discouraging to her for a long time 
but finally others became interested and 
joined. Now we have 18 members. It 
is a great thing; we have learned so 
much even the men are proud of it and 
remark how it has helped their wives. 

I attend the County Council and enjoy 
that. I am secretary of it. We have 
also a live Parent-teachers’ Association, 
Through it we made several hundred 
dollars this past year for the school. We 
are so happy with our past year’s results 
that we are planning even a bigger pro- 
gram this year. We go ahead and do 
things and do not let criticism bother us. 
Did you ever know of anything to be 
done that was not criticised? All our 
people are more interested than ever be- 
fore and I do not mind asking any one 
to help for good schools make a more 
Prosperous and happy community. 

A home-maker should learn to drive a 
ar. One can get a wonderful lot of 
pleasure and profit out of even an old 
fivver. A lot of men say, “Oh, Mary is 
nervous she can’t learn.” She can 
and will forget her nerves when she gets 
hold of the steering wheel. I feel per- 
fectly safe when I drive which is more 
than I can say about some of the men 
with whom I have been. MRS. H. G. 











.. For the Woman Far. From Neighbors. 
p=-The woman ef the thickly settled por- 
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tions. of the country has little need to 
study this question of monotony, for the 
way is open and plain. She can join 
with her neighbors in church work, char- 
ity at home and abroad, literary study or 
domestic science. She can help make the 
schools better, or, if nothing else pre- 
sents, she can get her weekly wash upon 
the line and run to her loek-out to see if 
her neighbor has her work finished first. 
When she ‘feels like it she can pick up 
her sewing and spend a few pleasant 
hours with her neighbor and thus find 
zest for doing the common everyday, 
humdrum duties. 

But her more unfortunate sister of 
sparsely settled regions faces a real prob- 
«lem, especially if she has children, for 
then she must provide inspiration for 
them, too. However, one woman of my 
acquaintance has tried many plans suc- 
cessfully, and others may if they care to. 


Poultry raising is both pleasant and 
profitable and one can take a course of 
study by 
of fowls even learn to be a judge of 
prize winners, 

Turkeys can be made to be interesting 
and remunerative. 

For outdoor work flowers do more to 
keep one interested than any work of 
which I know. 

Reading good books and magazines is 
fine for indoors or out doors if the 
weather is pleasant. 

One can purchase remnants of cloth 
and make clothing for an orphanage and, 
good people, if you like to sew and are a 
bit charitable here is a field from which 
you can derive satisfaction. 

Tf she has talent a woman can learn to 
play some musical instrument; or, if ed- 
ucated, write for papers and magazines. 

Surprise picnics for the family are al- 
ways interesting. MRS. J. L. C. 





| Teens and Twenties 


Would a Higher lacaticn 
Make Life Finer and How? 


IGHER education makes farm life 

finer and richer for one, I believe. 
There are so many sources of pleasure 
on the farm if we know how to find 
them. The growing gardens and fields, 
fluffy, newly-hatched chickens, orchards, 
flowers, trees, birds, all have their won- 
derful appeal of development, beauty 
and life which we may not properly ap- 
preciate without education. 


The finer qualities of patience, gentle- 
ness and courtesy which education helps 
us to acquire, smooth over the rough 
places in farm life and make it pleasant 
and worthwhile. Boorish manners were 
once associated with farm life, but there 
is no reason why the flowers of gentle 
breeding cannot flourish on a farm as 
elsewhere. Courtesy in the home, es- 
pecially at the dining table, and the poise 
that comes of . educational influences 
make life much more attractive. 


Proper education helps us to select 


il and build up a fine flock: 


worthwhile ideals, those that tend to- 
ward better home making and nation 
making rather than the frivolous, harm- 
ful ways of living. It helps us to realize 
and appreciate the beauties of nature and 
of culture. In our libraries we have the 
wealth of all the great minds of ages; it 
would be a pity to pass through life 
without making their acquaintance. It 
teaches us to enjgy and appreciate good 
music of man-made instruments as well 
as of birds and winds and rippling 
waters. 

Best of all it helps us to associate with 
our fellow man by helping us to subdue 
selfishness-and greed. Let us all work 
for higher education for our farm folks 
and abolish narrow ideas that do so 
much to make the world go wrong. 


CECIL RUST. 


Education Abolishes Crime—If we as 
farmers or prospective farmers wish to 
make farm life worth the living we must 
plan to enrich it and add to it many of 
the finer qualities. Many of the beauties 
of nature fail to stir the soul of the one 
that has not been educated to enjoy them. 
Farmers are in as good a position as any 
class of people to enjoy a higher educa- 
tion. 

Many of the old superstitious ideas 
which farm people as well as others have, 
vanish as the people become educated. 
There is a joy in knowing that God’s 
plan of nature is so simple that any can 
understand many of the laws of Mother 
Nature if he will take the time to learn 
the facts. 

A knowledge of physics will reveal the 
simplicity of many machines and instru- 
ments which we use. Many people re- 
gard such things as telephones, grapho- 
phones, telescopes, microscopes, etc., as 
mysteries. The truth is that they are 
usually a combination of simple things. 


Every farmer and farm woman should 
make a study of psychology. It is a 
pleasure to know something of the work- 
ings of the human mind—to know hu- 
man nature as some term it. Such knowl- 
edge is indispensable to one who expects 
to rear-a family or have dealings- with 
the public. 


No one can fully appreciate the pres- 
ent unless he understands something of 
the past. The average person has a 
fairly good knowledge of recent history, 
a slight knowledge of the history from 
the time of Columbus but there are but 
few that can talk intelligently of the con- 
ditions that existed farther back than 
that. It may not help us as farmers very 
much from a financial standpoint to 
know ancient and medieval history but no 
one, it seems to me, should pride himself 
on being a true American who does not 
have a longing for a fuller background 
for American history. 


Statistics show that crime is more 
prevalent among the uneducated classes 
and that it decreases as education in- 
creases. This one fact is enough to con- 
vince me that a higher education will 
make farm life finer and better. 

W. A. MORRIS. 








JHE old fashioned mother belonged to 

the ranks of those given over to kisses 
and spanks. She issued an order in de- 
fiinite way and he who was ordered did 
well to obey, with no “ifs”, nor “wishes,” 
nor questioning “whys,” nor any post- 
dated explosions nor cries, for these would 
not change her the breadth of a thread 
—the old fashioned mother meant just 





r 
The Old Fashioned Mother—). 222” rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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what she said! When I was a kidlet 
"twas common to see a youngster re- 
versed on the motherly knee, the morn- 
ing air streaked with a series of yells 
that echoed through windows and over 
the delis. The hand rocking cradles 
when I was a lad gave sweets to the 
righteous and spanks to the bad, gave 
sugar and plums to the one who would 
mind and slippers and straps to the 
opposite kind; the system consisted of 
royal decrees, backed up by rewards and 
severe penalties! The old fashioned 
mother knew little, I trow, of child study 
taught as thy’re teaching it now; she 
never did study in all of its shades the 
subject as taught by the modern old 
maids,—yet we poor old duffers go trudg- 
ing along propelled by her notions of 
justice and wrong! No doubt we are 
failures, old fogies, and dubs, excess 
winter baggage, dry mud on the hubs, 
yet,, keeping her precepts, we never do 
fail to keep out of prison and keep out 
jail; recalling her dictums, how can we 
forget to play the game squarely and 
pay every debt? 
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Special low-price offer to 
get your order NOW]! 


Only $10 at your door’ 
ae 


‘eraight 
Straign 





Valuable recipes 
in “ of 


Fully Guaranteed 


No money in advance. You pay 
postman. Prove CONSERVO in 
your own kitchen on 


TEN DAYS MONEY-BACK TRIAL 


Co 





Cans Meats Perfectly! 
Cold-pack process and CO?!- 
SERVO transforms cheap «:\is 
into juicy, rich and tencer 
meat-dishes that will keep for 
months and taste as if fresh- 
cooked, Great economy! 
Practically Self-tending! 
Big capacity of CONSERVO 
ks Jets you cook elaborate dinner 
r er and can meats, fruits, vege- 

! pint tables at same time. Food can’t 

bi t scorch. All flavor is retained. 
ou Needs no special attention. 
ind Uses only one burner—amaz- 

teh! ing saving in fuel! 

Make CONSERVO prove it- 
eelf as it does daily to half- 
znillion hormes. Nothing like 
it for canning meats and cook- 
50% e ing meals without tending. 

nt us PROVED by this 10-day money- 

{ back offer! 


* Don’t Send Cash First! 

Order immediately from factory while 
price is low. Pay postman when it comes. 
Your money refunded after 10-day trial if 
you are not delighted! Let us have your 
peg QUICK for’ prompt shipment, pre-' 


paid. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. FF, Toledo, Ohio 
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* \ Get This 


twr4\ Free Book 


‘To Plan for Better 
Ws Water Facilities 


No matter what your require- 
ments may be—here isa k of valuable 
information that will help you plan better 
water facilities for your farm. Shows you how 
you can have running water under pressure from 
any source—piped anywhere on the place—for 
household use—for stock watering—for yard 

garden sprinkling—for fire protection. 





Water SI) ice 


Makes farm life easier, happier, more profitable. 
It furnishes your farm with exactly the same ad~ 
vantages as city water mains passing your door. 
Can be installed without remodeling or rebuild- 
ing. It's trouble-proof and dependable through 
years of service. Requires but little attention 
to operate_and the upkeep cost is but a trifle. 
Uses any power you have available—electricity, 
gas engine, windmill or hand. All details are 
explained in our booklet sent anywhere without 
obligation. Write for it today. 


Flint & Walling 
Mfg. Co. 
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Hot weather, bringing with 
it pestering flies and hard plow- 
in conditions, does not handi- 
cap Waterloo Boy power. This 
“built-for-the-farm” tractor 
does the plowing, disking, seed- 
ing the way you want it done 
and at the right time for largest 
yields. 


WATERLOO BOY 
FARM TRACTOR 


Remember this—the Water- 
loo Boy pulls three plows at 
most effective plowing speed 
and its 25 H. P. operates belt 
machinery of the most econom- 
ical size. Its simple, two-cyl- 
inder motor operating at low 
speed burns kerosene, a low- 

iced fuel, with real economy. 

t’s unusually easy to under- 
stand, operate and keep in 
good running order. 

The Waterloo is a real farm tractor— 
backed by nine years’ success on farms 
—it’d built for you. See it at your 
John Deere dGealer’s. 

GET FREE BOOKLET. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Hl., and ask 
for Bookiet WC-635 


JOHN = DEERE 


RADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS) 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oi! lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
@ lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
ett locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 


the and without experience or 
axoney make $250 to $500 per month. 
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Sammy Prepares His Corn ° 


Exhibit 
“I WANT to make an exhibit of corn 
at our community fair. Won’t you 
tell me how to select and prepare the 
sample?” requested Sammy. 


“T shall be glad to answer your ques- 
tion now for this is the subject I plan- 
ned to take up this very morning,” the 
teacher responded. 


“It requires careful planning and work 
to prepare an exhibit of any kind. When 
you are planning an exhibit, the first 
thing to do.is to study the fair premium 
list and get up your exhibit in the man- 
ner it calls for, If the premium list calls 
for a display of 10 ears of corn with one 
stalk, do not take the ears without the 
stalk. If it calls for a peck of wheat, do 
not send a bushel. If square jars are 
called for in the fruit display, do not 
send round jars. 


“Now let us answer Sammy’s ques- 
tion. The premium list for our com- 
munity fair calls for 10 ears of corn ac- 
companied by one stalk with the ears 








SHIPPING CRATE FOR HOGS 


Club boys and girls should send their pig 
to the fair in a crate like this. 


attached. When you are ready to select 
your 10 ears it is a good idea to place 530 
to 100 of your best ears on a large table 
where they can be seen without any trou- 
ble, and then select the best ears from 
this group. What are some of the things 
to look for when selecting the ears? 


“First, ears of uniform size should be 
chosen. That is, the ears should be as 
nearly as possible the same length and 
the same distance around, the butts and 
tips should be well filled out and the 
rows of kernels should be straight. 


“Second the ears should be true to 
type. If you are showing corn of a sin- 
gle ear variety do not put in a few ears 
of a prolific variety. The cobs should 
also be of one color. I mean by this 
there should not be a few ears with red 
and others with white cobs. The kernels 
should be alike in color, size, and shape. 
Many times I have seen white corn ex- 
hibited which had a yellow grain here 
and there. Of course this corn did not 
win a prize because it was not pure. 


“Third, the ear should be mature or 
ripe. Corn that did not ripen thoroughly 
before frost will not make a good ex- 
hibit. The ears should be free from dis- 
ease and insect or other injury. 


“Fourth, the stalk of corn that goes 
with the exhibit should be cut off about 
one foot above the top ear and at an 
equal distance below the bottom ear. 
Also, be sure that the stalk is of the 
same variety as the 10-ear sample. 


“This ends our lesson,” said the teach- 
er, “but if you will stop by Sammy’s 
house after school, I will show you how 
to select and prepare corn fpr i- 
tion.” UNCLE P. PF. 


Likes School, Likes His Pets, 
and Saves Money 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 


| attend school eight months in the year. 
I have been promoted to the eighth grade. 
Last year I was given three certificates 
at commencement. One was for pro- 
motion to the eighth grade, one for at- 
tendance, and one for the Reading Cir- 
cle. I felt real proud of them but I 
want to do better next year. 

I have three pets. Daisy, my pony, is 
one. She is so gentle I drive her to the 
buggy or ride horseback whenever I 
want to. My other pets aregtwo bull- 
dogs. The’ older one is named “Tige” 
and is nearly fifteen years old. He has 
been a faithful dog, catches chickens 
for us, drives the cows, and is such a 
good guard dog in the yard. My other 
pet is only about three months old and is 
named “Queen.” She follows me every- 
where I go and I believe she will make 
as fine a dog as her father. 

I had a calf last winter which I sold 
for $45. I took $10 of this and bought 
me another one. I put the other money 
in the bank where it will draw interest, 
and I hope to have some more to add to 
it this fall HOMER B. ANDREWS. 

Montgomery County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.——Homer tells us of so 
many interesting things that he is doing 
that we have come to the conclusion that 
he is a fine fellow. I hope he is saving 
the money so as to have funds to go to 
college on. 


Will Pay Her Way Through 
College 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

LIVE on a farm, which is five miles 

from a very thriving little town with 
a population of 2,000 people. We have a 
four-tgacher school just a mile from my 
home. It is considered one of the best 
schools in the county. I was promoted 
to the ninth grade from last year and 
now have only three more years in 
graded school. 

I have resolved to be able to pay my 
own expenses through college. I am a 
member of a pig club and calf club. I 
won first prize last year on my pig and 
think I will raise enough pigs this year 
to have $50 above expenses since my hogs 
are purebred Poland-China and I am ex- 
pecting to make $75 from my purebred 
Jersey cow another year. I am also 
raising some chickens and turkeys which 
I think I will be able to sell for at least 
$50 this fail. By raising purebred hogs 
and cows, I think I can have banked by 
the expiration of my graded school 
course at least $600, and I can very well 
raise and sell $600 worth of chickens 
and turkeys by that time, and it will be 
nice to be able to have my own money. 

MARGARET ARANT. 

Lancaster County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—Margaret’s club work 
is doing her a lot of good. She actually 
is in business and learning business ways. 
She is happy because she is engaged in 
wholesome and profitable work. She is 
making money and has the happy con- 
sciousness of having done well something 
worth while. 


“The Most Cobdeais Bird* 


ANY people have never seen a whip- 
poorwill and wouldn’t know what it 
was if they saw one. Whippoorwill eggs 
are brown speckled and a little larger 
than a partridge egg. They are laid in a 
little hole on the ground so they will lie 
together. Whippoorwills don’t make a 
nest at all. I think the whippoorwill is 

the most curious bird I know. 

DALLAS CURTIS. 
Winston County, Ala. 
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—to use and introduce the greatest im- 
provement in Inner Tubes since autos 


AiR-GAGE 


Inner Tubes 


—sell on sight to almost every car 
owner. Save trouble, time and ex- 
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By BE Washburn 4D 


~ Duration of Breast Milk 
eeding 
IS highly important to the health of 
an infant that it should be nursed at 
cS os intervals and that the periods of 
© gursing should be of sufficient length to 
emable the baby to secure sufficient nutri- 

ment. Exactly how long it may be ad- 
' yantageous to permit the child to remain 
“at the breast is a question not easy to an- 
swer in definite terms, but it cannot be 
- denied that an undue prolongation of the 

act of nursing may be harmful to the 
> welfare of the infant. 

A widely observed tradition says that 
20 minutes is the “proper” duration for 
each feeding. It is surprising, therefore, 
to learn the results of a large number of 
actual determinations recently made in 
the Children’s Hospital at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. By successive 
weighings of many nursing infants it was 
found that they obtain the greater part 
of their feeding of breast milk in the 
first few minutes of nursing;—from 40 
* to 60 per cent in the first two minutes, 

and from 60 to 85 per cent in the first 

four minutes. This is true whether the 
supply is abundant, moderate, or scanty. 

After eight minutes very few babies get 

any milk at all. 

Prolonged feeding is not desirable for 
either mothers or babies; and if it is not 
necessary for a baby to nurse longer than 
eight minutes to obtain the supply of 
milk, the duration of the nursing period 
should not be longer than 10 minutes. 


Is Cod Liver Oil Necessary for 
Patients with Tuberculosis? 


A FEW years ago forced feeding was 
regarded as essential to recovery in 
tuberculosis, and cod liver oil was re- 
puted to be an ideal remedy or food for 
this or any chronic wasting disease. The 
Hygienic Laboratory of the United 
States Public Health Service at Wash- 
ington has recently carried out experi- 
ments to determine if cod liver oil has a 
beneficial effect on the progress of ani- 
mals suffering from tuberculosis. Guinea 
pigs were employed in the’ experiments 
and cod liver oil did not show itself 
definitely beneficial as regards increase in 
weight, length of life, or extent of the 
disease process; the guinea pigs were 
experimentally infected with tuberculo- 
sis, while some of them were kept on a 
Normal and others on a deficient diet. 








Calcium is another drug that has been 

highly recommended for tuberculosis; in 

: other experiments’ it was given along 
with the cod liver oil but, as in the other 


tests, no definite beneficial results fol- 
lowed 
The experiments do not seem sufficient 


to lead to a complete denial of beneficial 
Tesults to tuberculosis patients from the 
use of cod liver oil or of calcium; yet 
they should warn against unwarranted 
optimism and show that these drugs are 
Not the specifics (absolute cures) that 
Patent medicine manufacturers would 
lead us to believe. 


Health Hints for Children 


EGIN the day by drinking a glass of 
of water and drink at least six glasses 
during the day. 


Do not go to school without breakfast. 
Eat regularly three times a day. 
Eat slowly and chew all food well. 
Drink milk every day—four glasses 
are not too much. 
Eat some breakfast cereal every day. 
| Eat some vegetables besides potatoes 
_ @very day. 
Eat bread and butter every meal. 
Eat some fruit every day and spend 
: Pennies for apples instead of candy. 
p Eat candy only after dinner and sup- 
phever after breakfast. *** yinto~ 








Now— 
the Exide first cost 


is low 


For a great many years Exide has been known as the 
long-life battery. It stays on the job so long that thou- 
sands of car owners have found it to be by far the most 
economical battery in the end. At the present prices 
of Exide Batteries, even the first cost is low. 

Now, no man need deny himself the satisfaction of 
getting a willing, rugged Exide. It will serve you so long 
and with so little expense for upkeep that you will find 
it the soundest kind of economy. 

The quality remains the same that has brought world- 
wide acceptance of Exide as the standard storage battery. 
Exide was on the first electrically started automobile in 
1911. Today, more new cars leave the factories equipped 
with Exides than with any other battery. 

For your comfort and for the sake of economy, go to 
the nearest Exide Service Station and get the Exide 
Battery made for your car. 


Before putting a New Battery in 
your car, get the New Price of the Exide at the 
nearest Exide Service Station 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 


Manufectored in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 






Exide 


BATTERIES 








Look for this sign. Wher- 
ever you see it you can get 
a new for your car or 
competent repair work on 
any make of battery. « 

















For your radio set get en 
Exide Radio Battery. 
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Winter Cover Crops 


CRIMSON CLOVER 
RED CLOVER 
HAIRY VETCH 

RYE BARLEY 
RAPE OATS 


Yes, these are Hare Brand Seed; 
nop: direct from reliable growers. 
te for prices and new Fall catalog, 


Harris Seed & 
Floral Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


new 



























20C COTTON 


Is possible the coming season; 35ce cotton 
sure! The Cotton and Cotton Oil News 
prophesied 25c cotton by January 1, 1923, as 


tar back as January, 1922. On September 
25th last year it estimated the actual gin- 
ning at 9,705,000—the Census Bureau showed 
9,727,000 bales ginned. It plead with the 
growers everywhere to hold for 25c¢ to 30c 
last year. Cotton went to 32c in January. 
We are now pleading with the whole coun- 


try to join in a holding movement in order 
to get all the present famine crop is worth. 
We think we can prove to anyone that we 


shall see cotton sell as high as 35c or 40c 
before May 1 next, and .we are undertaking 
by a series of statisticat articles to sustain 
our contentions’ and show the holders of 
cotton how to get the highest possible price 
for it. We have decided to offer the paper 
at $1 for six months (it is a $3 per year 
weekly publication) and admitted to be the 
most correct authority on cotton selling, 
consumption and _ statistical information in 
the world. Don’t hesitate a moment but 
send us a 


DOLLAR BILL 


now and engage us as your counse] and-ad- 
vocate for the next six months. If we do 
mot give you more dependable information 
than all other sources combined we will re- 
fund your money. Address quick, as this 
offer is only. good during the month of Sep- 


ARMERS are funny fellows, entirely 
too many of them anyway. They will 
almost work themselves down in 

summer trying to kill grass and in the 

winter and spring complain of the high 

cost of hay; will fail to put out a 

Scuppernong vine and a few good pecan 

trees because they are a little slow com- 

ing into bearing, and thus deprive them- 
selves and their families of two of the 


1 
the, 


greatest luxuries of the farm, not to 
mention any income from them. They 
fail to have plenty of milk and butter 


much of the time because the pasture is 
so sorry and maybe the bitterweed has 
taken it and thus the children are without 
the most important article of diet. For 
generations they have become poorer 
raising cotton (if losses of fertility are 
counted) while they have enriched others 
who have handled their cotton. 


Because of just such things farmers 
have become discouraged and their chil- 
dren dissatisfied and part, or all, of 
thousands of families have wound up in 
the cities where a few succeed and forge 
to the front, are lost in the whirl- 
pool and the majority live from hand to 
mouth and fail to enjoy independent, 
contented, useful lives that all could have 
with a little extra effort, in the right 
direction, in the country. 


some 


Pointers to Success 


HE past spring a gentleman from 

Wilmington, N. C., came down to see 
my thousand acres of clover in bloom. 
He has a large acreage of land in that 
section of the state, and has tried for 20 
years to work out a system whereby the 
landless man could come, without means, 
and make 10 to 25 
North Carolinians and Westerners could 
not be interested at first, then foreigners 
were tried—Hollanders, Italians, Poles 
and others. The land is made ready for 
the plow by the owner and experts for 
every important phase from fertilizing 
to marketing are provided, and as a re- 
sult these people are making a rousing 
success with fruit and truck principally, 
and some pigs and dairy cattle. A Dutch 
shirt ironer in New York City, getting 
$24 a week, but saving nothing, came and 
last year cleared enough on 20 acres to 
build a splendid well equipped residence. 
Another Hollander, a nurseryman, has an 
acre of boxwood worth $50,000. The 
landowner has developed 5,000 acres 
along these lines and is at work on 
55,000. acres more. 
Now, all of us cannot produce fruits 
and truck or shrubbery to the best ad- 
vantage, and most of us try to farm 
larger acreages. But these examples 
should show that well directed efforts-on 
the farm can still be made to pay. Some 
farmers are producing cotton profitably 
this year with a very heavy weevil infes- 
tation by using poison methods. Good 
dairy cows are giving a regular, dependa- 
ble income on hundreds of farms all 
over the South with fat pigs and richer 
soils as by-products. Hogs and sheep 
will make money practically every year, 
if we have good temporary and perma- 
nent pastures and have in every corn- 
field, as we should, velvet or soy beans, 
peas or peanuts. Our people are just be- 
ginning to realize the possibilities in im- 
proved egg and poultry production. 


Fertility and Feed 


HESE things are not new to the well- 
posted, observant man; yet they may 
be confusing to the one who is on the 
verge of despair, and he may not know 
where to start to get on a firm footing. 
Every one must admit that a good 
foundation is necessary for success in 
business, and farming is no exception. 
It matters not what line of production 
we may choose, we cannot hope to ac- 
complish the most unless we can have 
fentility and feed—these, are twin broth- 


Success on acres, 





ber,—The Cotton and Cotton »Qit News, 
as, Loxass . 


ers that, are-the foundation of suc¢ess. L 


By R. E. LAMBERT 


call them twins because they work to- 
gether beautifully, if they are hitched up 
right. 

Why we have not done more along this 
line in the past is a mystery, for surely 
every farmer has realized that the wealth 
of the land is gradually, if not rapidly, 
washing away. More progress has prob- 
ably been made with cover crops in the 
last five years than in the preceding 25. 


Winter Cover Crops 

HE small grains, rye and oats princi- 

pally, should be used much more for 
winter cover crops than they are, but as 
they do not add to the fertility by gath- 
ering nitrogen from the air and interfere 
with regular summer crops, clovers and 
other legumes have a much larger place 
and can be grown in with the small 
grains too. Bur clover has been grown 
in patches on many farnis for years and 
it is valuable for soi! building and graz- 
ing. But for two or three reasons it has 
been difficult to get an even growth on 
large -areas, and use it on’ cultivated 
lands from year to year-as a cover crop. 
Crimson clover is very valuable and pop- 
ular in some sections and can be grown 
on most any farm. The chief objections 
to it are that it is often difficult to obtain 
good stands and it does not reseed. Any- 
one can learn to get good stands, es- 
pecially with home-grown seed. 

The use of hairy vetch is increasing 
rapidly and one or more cars of seed 
will be sowed in several Alabama coun- 
ties this fall. While the seed cost per 
acre is a little high, and fresh sowings 
are made every fall, it pays and pays 
well to sow it, for vetch is generally de- 
pendable on most all soil types and makes 
a good growth. Many farmers made from 
three-fourths to one and one-half bales 
of cotton per ‘acre last year where vetch 
was turned under about the middle of 
April. 

There are many farmers though (and 
a few other people) who do not like to 
“lick” the same calf over every year if 
they can make one “licking” last for sev- 
eral, or an indefinite term of years. I 
happen to be one of these and in my 25 
years work with winter legumes I Rave 
hunted for those that reseed themselves. 
While all the plants mentioned above are 
good ones, and one or more of them 
should be given a faithful trial by every 
farmer, it is my candid opinion that if 
the South is ever to be covered with ‘ 
carpet of green in winter,” the reseeding 
clovers must play the largest part, for 
we cannot sow anew the _ cultivated, 
and hay lands, pastures and orchards ev- 
ery fall. And surely it is desirable to 
have clovers growing on all of these in 
winter to protect them from washing and 
leaching, to add humus and nitrogen and 
beautify the landscape. If it is possible 
to do this and not have to resow any part 
after the clover is once established, is it 
not the best step any farmer can take to- 
wards success? 


Make a Start 


Bee the poorest farmer can make a 

start with a patch, or a field, and in a 
few years cover his farm. Clover seed 
are so small they cannot come up unless 
they are near the surface, so when a full 
crop of seed matures and is turned under 
in May, only those come up in the fall 
that are near the surface and the others 
remain sound in the ground until they 
are worked up in cultivation from year 
to year. Thus it is only necessary to 
leave about one-fifth of the cultivated 
land to mature seed each year and plant 
late, 

On hay and pasture lands some phos- 
phate will pay, but no disking or plowing 
is needed. In orchards and groves the 
clovers should be scratched well a time 
or two in the spring with a spring-tooth 
harrow to conserve moisture. 


The ‘two clovers I have found. that 


gress. 
ton crop in 
greatly, with boll weevil damage spread- 
ing in the southeastern portion.” 


have all of the necessary qualifications | 
and no real objections are yellow annual 
melilotus and black medic. 
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“A Carpet of Green on Every Acre’ 


How Cover Crops May Be Grown Every Year Without Undue Expense 











They can be | 


grown on every part of the farm for gojj 


building, hay and grazing. 


It is not very 


unusual to get a growth of either that 
will produce from one to two tons of hay 
in May and have enough seed to shatter 
out to reseed the land. 


ments 


How to Succeed 
HAVE covered my farm with thege 
clovers and anyone else can do as welf 
if they will observe a few simple require 


and stick to the job. 


Inoculation 


is the most important thing. Soil can be 
used from where either of these, bur 
clover or alfalfa, have grown or cultures 


can be used. 


Stable manure is similar 


to yeast in dough in making the inocula- 


tion effective for all legumes. 


Phosphate 


on clovers often means the difference be- 
tween success and failure; it should be 
applied in the fall but can be scattered 


before spring. 


Lime on 


sour soils will <7 


pay and may be necessary to success on 
some, although there is scarcely a farm 
where the clovers cannot be started all 
right if a good spot is selected and inocu- 
lation and phosphate are provided. It is 
well to try a strip with lime or ashes 
to watch results, 


Suppose it does take some “fussing 


with clovers” 
farm, are they 


over one’s 


to get them established 


not worth it? 


Is there any other practical plan whereby 
we can make a rich farm out of a poor 
one at little expense, and produce regu- 


lar crops 
thrown in 


every year, 
extra? 


with lots of feed 
Cannot every farmer 


make a start (if he has not already) to 


having a strawberry patch, 


a Scupper- 


nong vine, a few good pecan trees, plenty 
of milk and butter, one or more fields of 
clover, and codperate with his neighbors 
in selling some of his products this fall? 
y not mean so much actual 
cash, but are they not the steps we need 
to take if we are to have a beautiful and 


These ma 


prosperous 


should do 


Southland ? 
his part. 


Every farmer 





How Crops Are Doing 


‘OLLOW 
States 
summary 


near the 


normal, 


TING is the 
Department 


latest United 


of Agriculture 


of weather and crop condi- 
tions as issued last week :— 
“Temperatures for the week averaged 


except 


slightly below 


normal in west Gulf districts, and some- 
what above normal in the more eastern 


portions o 


f the Belt, 


Moderate rains 


were rather frequent, except in the more 
southeastern portion. Cotton made fairly 
good progress in Northern and Western 
Texas, but deteriorated elsewhere, and 
frequent rains lowered the grade in 
south-central and southern portions, with 
complaints of bolls rotting. Cotton made 
fairly good advance in Oklahoma, with 
some top crop development, but the gen- 


eral condition remains rather poor. 


Too 


much rain damaged cotton in eastern Ar- 


kansas ; 


elsewhere the showers were bene- 


ficial, though boll weevil are still damage 
ing. Cotton continued to deteriorate in 
Louisiana, and made unsatisfactory pro- 
gress in Mississippi, where there was too 
much rain, with complaints of bolls rot- 


ting. 


“Heavy rainfall during much of the 
week was unfavorable in Tennessee, with 
scattered showers on most days in Ala- 
bama, where cotton deteriorated or made 


only fair progress. 
in Georgia, w 
worms, rust, and 
shedding, with the entire top crop de- 
and the general condition ex- 
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tember 22, 1923 
Preparing Good Exhibits 


VERYONE who is interested 

placing exhibits at fairs this fall has 

no doubt been preparing material 
since the first of the year. It is impossi- 
ple to “get up” an agricultural exhibit 
on short notice and 
make a_ creditable 
showing. Exhibit 
material has to be 
grown for the spe- 
cific purpose of dis- 
playing to the best 
advantage. 

We are now in 
the age of rapid ad- 
vancement and 
should make noticeable progress in fair 
exhibits. Having had considerable ex- 
perience as a judge at the largest fairs 
in the South, I feel free to offer con- 
structive criticism. 


Booth Exhibits 


HE majority of judges pay but little 

attention to the beautiful bunting 
streamers and ribbon rosettes. These 
things cannot take_the place of agricul- 
tural products, and as far as possible the 
decorations should be made of farm- 
grown products. 

The four principal points on which de- 
cisions are based and awards made are 
(1) educational value, (2) quality. of 
products shown, (3) variety of products, 
and (4) artistic arrangement. 


in 





MR. RAST 


Keep the educational value of your 
exhibit in mind all the time; have some- 
thing specific in the way of facts to 
present. If your county leads the state 
jn some particular product, be certain 
that passers-by will get that information. 
Exhibit the intricate systems of diversi- 
fication by showing the different pro- 
ducts grown. Use only the best your 
county can produce, and display them in 
an artistic manner so as to attract the 
attention of visitors. 

Judges always discredit exhibits where 


wild persimmons, muscadine’ grapes, 
elderberries, sea shells, long-handle 
gourds, coo. skins, stuffed bobcats, 
hand-made furniture and doll houses, 


and other articles with no commercial 
value are shown. 

We all realize that the unusually large 
things attract attention; for this reason 
most exhibitors still include the largest 
pumpkin, the largest ear of corn, the 
biggest potato, etc., in spite of the fact 
that no prizes are offered for them. 


Study Your Premium List 


HE individual prizes offered on farm 

products are usually for the best 
sheaf of grain, the best bushel, the best 
peck, or the best dozen. 

This does not mean that the sheaf of 
atain must be six feet tall, but it does 
mean that to win, it must be a neatly 


made bundle consisting of nice plump. 


uniform heads, and bright straw from 
which the sheath is removed at each 
joint. 

An exhibit of threshed grain should be 
recleaned so as to remove all traces of 
Straw, chaff, dirt, and small or extra 
large grains. The grain should also be 
rubbed to remove some of the brush on 
the end of each grain of wheat and to 
get the beards from the oats. 


The best bushel of potatoes does not 
mean the largest potatoes, regardless of 
the number of crooks and other distor- 
tions, but on the other hand, the bushel 
container should be filled with smooth, 
uniform potatoes of the finest grade. 


Stalks of corn or cotton as a rule show 
up better if the leaves are removed. It 
ts permissible at most fairs for the locks 
ef cotton to be glued into the bolls; 
otherwise they will fall out. 


Uniform containers for each class of 
products show off to best advantage, re- 
gardless of whether it be jelly, preserves, 
syrup, or potatoes. Label everything so 
ebservers will know the names of the 
different varieties of products shown. 
Many city people do not know the differ- 
ence between soy beans and cowpeas, or 
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MONG the scores of time-saving 
food products that now gladden 
the farm home, none is more wel- 

come than good self-rising flour. 


Invariably you’ll find self-rising flour a 
real time saver. It cuts your time 
spent in baking to a minimum. It re- 
lieves you of much kitchen drudgery, 
much unnecessary work and worry, and 
leaves your time free for other duties. 


And it’s no trick at all to use self-rising 
flour and get excellent baking results, 
because the healthful rising ingredients 
—a pure phosphate baking powder of 
the highest quality and a bit of salt for 
seasoning—are already mixed in the 
flour in just the exact proportions. You 
don’t have to trust to guess-work in 
mixing as you do in other flour. 


As a health food good self-rising flour 
has no equal. Leading physicians and 
health authorities endorse its growth- 


lll FOLLOW THESE FIVE RULES || 


For Making Perfect Biscuits with 
Self-Rising Flour 


TZ See that your oven is hot. 


2 Always use sweet milk or cold water- 
not sour milk. 


3 Never add baking powder, soda or salt. 


4 Use good shortening—Jlard, vegetable 
fat or butter. 


5 Make soft dough— bake quickly. 
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YW SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Send today for this FREE booklet 


Why so many farm 


homes now use 


promoting elements. The vitamine we 
hear so much about these days, the 
tissue-building foods, the essential min- 
erals—all are contained in healthful, 
dependable self-rising flour. 


You can always buy self-rising flour in 
the various grades just as you buy plain 
flour. Nattrally the best grades cost 
a bit more per bag. But remember the 
best self-rising flour is more economical 
than the cheaper grades of plain flour 
when you have to buy the rising in- 
gredients separately. 


Use self-rising flour every meal. See 
that the bag you buy bears the blue 
shield—the trade-marked guarantee of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 





A service organization pledged to producing dealt fol, 
dependable bo Faw flour and to disseminating help- 
fal and truthful knowledge as to its proper 








J. B. McLemore, Mgr., Room 1202 
Independent Life Bldg. 

Nashville, Tennessee. 

Kindly send me your free booklet, “The 
Plain Truth about Self-Rising Fiour.” 
N@mMe ~... ....-2-- ncn ceewnewececcesecccee 
Peet GERCS occ cccecccscecenccenscenceececs 
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Its Healthful~Dependable ~ Feonomical 
Money-Back Guarantee 
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Self-Rising Flour 
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Dept. P, Atlanta, Ga. 





DITCHER & GRADER CO., ing. 
Box 531 Owensboro, Kentucky 
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ATLANTA, 


Oscar Mills, President. 








T#2 SOUTHEASTERN FAIR 


OCTOBER 6 to 13 


| NOW INCLUDES 
THE NATIONAL HOG AND CATTLE SHOW 


bringing together the largest assembly of purebred live- 
| stock to be seen in the South. 


Agriculture and Industry in every phase will be presented, 
disclosing the greatest resources of the country. Judging 
contests and club work of the young people will feature. 


Racing and Amusements of High Class. Big Premium List. 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads. 


SOUTHEASTERN FAIR ASS’N. 


R. M. Striplin, Secretary. 
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All-Over Embroidered 
Regular Blouse-Effect 
Price $10 » One-Piece 


SERGE 


$300 


With New 
Pleated Panel 


An offer that will startle 
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WORLD MAIL ‘ORDER COMPANY 
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Write today for free 

instruction book and 

Record of invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE O'BRIEN, egistered Patent Lawyer, 
916 Geuthorn Building, W: sauington, Dd. Cc. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 




















EGG 
CRATES 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 

“Calf Raising” 
We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


12 Doz. Size 75c each 
pa . each ¢ 

Ts ” 50c each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 











We have for sale some very attractive, well im 
proved farms in the best sections of Georgia, 
adaptable for general farming, dairying and stock 
raising. 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES, small cash payments 
and very easy terms Wiite us the kind of farm 
desired so we may furnish particulars 
PEARSONS-TAFT COMPANY, MACON, GA. 
(Established 1865) 
ss 
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The Best of Results 


sults from advertising in your paper. 
supply the demand for seed when advertised in THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER.”—John A. Peddy & Sons, 


“We have had 
the best of re- 
Have never been able to 


Cherokee 
| would have 


Bureau of Plant Industry 
Doing a Great Work 

SEE 

of the 

Station at 


that your correspondent, writing 
work of the Coastal Plains 
Tifton, Georgia, gives the 
Bureau of Plant Industry due credit for 
the intrpduction of Bahia grass. . This is 
refreshing, for most of who suc- 
ceed with the plants which are gathered 
from all over the world never say a 
word about the work of this bureau, 
which, without doubt, is thé most valu- 
able department of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. .Piper 
is a wonderfully efficient agency for bet- 
ter conditions for the American farmer, 
yet I never have seen either Dr. Piper 
or his equally brilliant assistant, Dr. 
Pieters, given a word of credit for the 


those 


tremendously important work they are 
doing. 

Who knows that the Bureau of Plant 
Industry gathered 800 varieties of soy 
beans from every part of the world 
where they have been grown and by 
having them tried out not only at the 


experiment stations but by thousands of 
coOperating farmers, have developed va- 
rieties that are especially adapted to 
every part of the country? 

Dr. Piper should be given entire credit 
for Bahia grass, for he ‘recognized its 
value, got the seed and distributed it, 
going personally to not only the stations 
but to the farmers to see that it was 
planted, etc. He sent me four pounds. 
I planted three pounds on one acre and 


scattered the other pound in different 
fields and on Bermuda grass pastures. 
Everywhere it has given fine results. 


From the thin seeding of three pounds 
per acre I cut over a ton of hay from 
which I threshed, or scraped by hand, 50 
pounds of seed. Of course, I did not 
half the seed either. Bahia 
grass is as much supe rior to Dallis grass 
as the latter is to pig weéd, simply be- 
cause Bahia grass grows on poor, dry 
land, and is neither afraid of an extra- 
ordinary amount of moisture nor of six 
weeks of the driest, hottest weather I 
have ever seen in Florida. Farmers need 
a grass for poor, dry uplands, not moist, 
rich bottoms. 

Dr. Piper and Dr. Pieters have done 
another wonderful service to the farm- 
ers of the Gulf region by introducing 
Serradella as a winter legume for very 
poor, sandy lands. It seems that I am 
the only one that has succeeded with 
Serradella in the South, and only the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station has 
made a anywhere except on 
Without doubt, I also 
failed but for the assistance 
of Dr. Pieters in securing inoculation for 
my seed. It is a wonderfully valuable 
plant, making a very large growth and a 
good crop from a seeding of*less than 
two pounds of seed per acre. It was not 
planted until January but grew rapidly 
all winter and was not injured by 22 
degrees F. It made over a ton of hay 
per acre from that light seeding, and I 
intend to sow 10 pounds of seed per acre 
this year as I gathered considerable seed. 


recover 


success 


Farms. 


Properly inoculated, Serradella is a 
fool-proof crop on the poorest land. Like 
all acid soil legumes, it requires no fer- 
tilizer or lime. 

It may interest you to know that half 
of our land has never had any fertilizer 
and that all of the fertilizer we have 
bought in four years would not average 
50 cents an acre for our entire land 
under plow. Yet every acre is now pro- 
ducing a profitable crop, and we will buy 
no fertilizer at all next year. On the 
other hand, I have bought and have on 
hand, or have already planted, over 1,200 
pounds of clover and legume seed—1,000 
pounds of which will be planted before 
December 1. I would rather buy seed 
than fertilizer, and while I gathered 
some seed, I preferred to buy most of it 
so that I might plow my legumes under 
green, for they must be green to do the 
work of cleaning.the soil of its organic 
poisons. 
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Farm News and Sugyvestions 


t.é Progressive Fart 


will all 


am sure you preach in a 
years: namely, “Clean the soil and make™ 
it sanitary and wholesome and plant the 
deep-rooted, acid soil legumes to plow 


under green for this purpose and for the 
purpose also of gathering the mineral 
plant food from the subsoil_where it lies, 
unused, in inexhaustible quantities.” 


CHAS. F. LEACH. 


Georgia’s Tobacco Crop Is 


Big One 
eres 1923 crop of tobacco raised in 
Georgia and sold at various ware- 
houses throughout the state has exceeded 
8,061,712 pounds, according | to reports 
just received from 10 warehouses by 
Peter V. Rice, statistician for the De- 

partment of Agriculture. 

Only one of the large warehouses— 
that at Hazlehurst—has not been heard 
from, but it is estimated that 100,000 
pounds of leaf has been marketed 
through it. 
have produced a 
record crop of tobacco this year, and 
from all appearances, are receiving 
record prices for the same, 


Georgia farmers 


In short, tobacco seems to be coming 
on as one of the best money crops to 
take the place—or at least to partially 
take the place of cotton in the State. 
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Roofing from 
Mill to You! 


This means a saving of 25 per cent 


to you. Our rust-proof, extra gal- 
vanized, no leak roofing is fully 
guaranteed. 


You Pay Mill Prices Only! 

Freight paid and free nails and 
washers. 

Write Today for Catalog 

Attractive prices on rat-proof Steel Cribs, 


Bins, Steel Tanks, 
ing and House, 


Birmingham fren Roofing & Fencing Co. 
P. 0. Box 1530 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Grain 
Metal Garages, Metal Ceil- 
Barn and Roof Paints. 

















| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROCS— Registered —DUROCS 


Herd boars, Wiletta’s Woodlawn King, 1921 Interna- 
tional Grand Champion and Daddy Long Legs, Tri- 
State and Inter-State Grand Champion. Bred and 
Open Sows and Gilts, Service Boars, and Pigs (both 
sexes) for sale. Everything immune by double treat- 
ment Champion blood lines of the breed. Farm 
located just outside of Atlanta. Write for prices. 


NANTAHALA FARMS, 
74 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


**Millers’’ Free Catalog will give 
you prices of Boars, Gilts, Sows, 
Pigs. Special Sale now on. Write 
for agency in your territory. 

A. W. & L. D. Miller, Harrison- 
burg, Va., or Bridgewater, Va. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
‘BABY CHICKS 


From Hogan Tested, Disease-free Flocks.. 
LEGHORNS—25 for $4; 100 for $15 BARRED 
ROCKS—2 for $4.25; 100 for $16. RHODE 



































ISLAND RE DS ind BLACK MINORCAS—25 for 
$4.50; 100 for $i 

We Pay LDostage_and Guarantee 

100 per cent Live Delivery. 








EUREKA HATCHERY, JACKSON, MISS. 
New. J 








PED!IGREED, Strong and Vig- 


orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post 
age PAID. Our 


Live arrival guaranteed. ) 
Hatcheries EAST AND W. from which 


7 CHICKS 
4 to ship. A month’s feed FREE. Catalog free 


ae Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 





White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, lle 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, l2c. Assorted, a. Assorted large breeds, 10c, 


atalog Free. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 


CHICKS DELIVERY ovanaaee 
Fall Chicks ye 

Popular Varieties fy 
SAGMOENE © 600 ok bed cent xben ee 


e for Catalo; 








This is the new agriculture, which I 


¥ KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 
‘ex.s 392 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 
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Farm Poultry Houses 


T IS important that the farm poultry 
a be given spacious, comfortable 
houses, if maximum returns are desired 
Hens will live, thrive and be healthy 
while roosting in 
wagon sheds or 
trees, but profitable 
egg production can- 
not be obtained, es- 
pecially during the 
winter months when 
eggs are high. 
Location. — The 
poultry house should 
be placed conveni- 
ently and yet not too near the dwelling; 
should be on well dtained land, well pro- 
tected from cold winter winds and 
posure. The poultry house should be 
facing the south or southeast, depending 





MR. WOOD 


upon the prevailing winds and rain. If 
birds must be confined to vards, then 
maximum sized yards should be pro- 


vided. At least two yards should be pro- 
_yided so that green crops can be growing 
on one while birds are pastured on the 
other. A large yard in front of the 
house may be divided into two, or one 
yard may be provided in front of the 
house and another in the rear. 

Size of House—Not less than 3% 
square feet of floor space should be pro- 
vided for each bird. The height will be 
determined by the width. The house 
should be high enough so that an ordi- 
nary sized person can work in the house 
without stooping or bumping his head. In 
a house 10 fect deep the front should be 
about seven feet and the rear 5% or 6 
feet. The house should be as deep as 
possible up to a maximum of 20 feet. A 
deep house is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. Construction should 
be such that the sun will hit every part 
of the house at some time of the day. 


Essentials of a Good Poultry House.— 
1, Properly located, (2) spacious and 
convenient, (3) dry and sanitary, (4) eco- 
nomically constructed. 


Chickens need well ventilated sleeping 
quarters. Open front houses are now 
used in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. In sections’ where the 
temperature drops to zero, unbleached 
cotton cloth curtains should be placed 
over the open front during the night. 
Fresh air, however, does not mean drafts. 
While the front of the house is wide 
open the rear should be tight; all cracks 
and knot holes should be covered, espec- 
ially behind the roost. A ventilator door 
should be placed below the rafters and 
above the roost for summer ventilation, 
but shou'd be kept closed in winter. 


The floor may be constructed of ce- 
ment or lumber. Cement is most sani- 
tary, durable, and most economical in 
the long run. If a wooden floor is used 
it should be 18 inches off the ground to 
insure ventilation and minimize rot. If 
soil is well drained a dirt floor will an- 
Swer very well. When a dirt floor is 
used it will be advisable to place about 
eight inches of good clean river sand in 
the house each fall. Remove the old 
sand down to hard soil each time. 


The roof may be covered with pre- 
pared roofing paper or shingles, depend- 
ing upon the price and quality of each in 
your immediate vicinity. Only the best 


oofing should be used. 


: Economy of construction is of great 
importance. Dressed tongue and groov- 
ed lumber will be best, but is not neces- 
sary. When using such lumber, number 
two common will be of good enough 
Quality. Rough undressed lumber may 
be used, but is a little harder to clean 
and keep sanitary. When using rough 

ber the cracks in the rear can be 
sealed with narrow strips or with roofing 
Paper. Oftentimes an old barn can be 
Temodeled into a ‘suitable, desirable poul- 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


a Word, Cash With 
gens’ Ae Number or Amount Counts as « rx 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
The above rate applies to the Georgia- 
Alabama Edi 000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


PARAL LAP 


LIVESTOCK 


JERSEYS 


Registered Jersey Bull—6 months old, by Eminent’s 
Oxford Eminent: $40. Two cows by same bull, 3 and 
4 years old, fresh in October, $125 each. M. I. Up- 
church, Gordo, Ala., Route 3 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-Chinas — Big Bone Poland Pigs —8 to 14 
weeks old; 100 to select from. Nothing but the very 
best types shipped. Papers with each sale. Price low, 
Oconee Farms, Roy 8. Alford, Milledgeville, Ga. 


RED POLLS 


Best for the South— Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- 
tle—Beef, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove 
Stock Farm, Cluster Springs,Va., Halifax County. 


GOATS 


Purebred Non-Shedding eae. 
N. Baxter, Glennville, Ga 


__ PET STOCK 


DOGS 
John Harding, Mocksville, N. C. 


Skunk and Squirrel 
Sam Steph- 


























Goats for Sale. 














Hounds for Sale. 


Hunting Dogs—Coon, Opossum, 
Dovs—Sent on aie Catalog 10 cents. 
enn. 





enson, Covington, 


Pointer Pups—Whelped 
real hunting dogs, price $10. 
W. M. Windham, Millport, 

Female Pointers—Age 5 months. Also registered 
setter pups, age 2 months. Write for description and 
prices. John Dickens, Sparia, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 








16th, well bred, from 


July 
a few trained dogs. 


Also 
Ala. 






































Large Quanti Nice Frost- —! Cabbage and 
Collard Plants— for early Yo Postpaid: 
foi Si; collect: 1, $1.25; 10,000, a $il.si, 100 

tuce, postpaid, 50c. Bale agents wante omas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

2,000,000 Fine Hardy Virginia Grown Early and 
Late Cabbage ane Collard Plants—300, 50c; 500, 70c; 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $450; mailed or ex- 
pressed coilec Prompt shipment. Cash please. 


Councill Seed ‘Company. Franklin, Va. 











~ 
5 


ini 


_SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


wr ented—2éen Learn Ratt Learn B Trade—Tuition, $25. 
ae = a as 2 fan tation Ie Re learn at 
arber Co. or’ 2. Hyprming- 

a “ Ege, st St, 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 








Cabbage and Collard Plants—For fall and 4 
heading. Wakefield and Flat Dutch cabbage, 
Georgia and Cabbage collard 200 for e; 500 
$1.25; 1,000 for $2.25, postpaid. Express cvilect, 50 
per 1,000. Prompt ‘shipment Good plants. Piedmont 
Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 





Leading Varieties Cabbage 
mail or express. September 
setting months, any state. 
Missionary varieties; extra 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Seed & Plant Farms, 


Plants Ready—$1 1,000, 
and October best straw 

Set our Klondyke 
quality plants, $2.50 
Catalog free. Carlisle 
Valdosta, Ga 





Cabbage Plants—-Fulwood’s Frost-proof— 
Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
ana Flat Dutch. Prices, by express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 fur $1.25; 
1,000 for $2. ao First-class plants from best Long 
Island seed. rder now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
o.. ate Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage 10 


Now ready 








Plants Acres, grown under irrigation, 






from Long Island Seed. Plants that grow real hard 
head cabbage. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Shipments 
from Sept. 15th forward. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50 By express, collect: $1 per 
1,000, any quantity Dayis Plant Company, Tifton, 
Georgia 





NURSERY STOCK 


Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
varieties, Order now for fall shipment. Agents want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25 Ga. 





25, Concord, 

Guaranteed Nursery Stock-—-Peach, Apple and Pear 
—Our Coeclon pear is apparently immune from blight. 
All varieties of apple are specialties. Garden Spot 
Nursery, LaGrange, N. C. 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan — in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 











berton, Miss 

Write for Catalog—Of our Satsuma oranges, Blight- 
proof pineapple, Sand pears, Papershell pecans, apples, 
Peaches, plums, grapes, palms, strawberries. Every 
tree guaranteed. Buy direct. Save agent's profits. 
Pigford Nursery, Lumberton, ,Miss. 

Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in 















































BABY CHICKS 





=e —_..... Stuart, Schley and Success for fall delivery. Ship- 
Southland Anconas—Chicks, $25 100, day old. Eggs, ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed to 
$2 to $5 per sitting. Chas. Watt, Jr., Camilla, Ga. presse « roory” Locuart. Send for folder. Harlan 
— - 5 eo arms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama 
LEGHORNS ha ni =i Ea eras 
ra ve. - Fruit Trees—Direct to ~ Planters, in large | or” “small 
Ferris White Leghorns—Cockerels, $3. Paul Dansby, lots, by express, freight or parcel post. It will pay 
Verbena, a. you A om cue prices before buying Free, 68-page 
peomeceesasiteatmeret ewe a ew, catalog. eaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries 
«For Sale—Purebred White le sho " Laying —- grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, 
$1.40 each. Mrs, Harris, 2162, 30th Place, Ensley, . vines and shrubs. Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 
Alabama. BRS ie The re —_% land, Tenn. 
trown Leghorns — Special Sale Choice breeding 
stock, reasonable, from my state winners. Circular. SEED 
J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. . “2 
- 800 Purebred 8. C. White Leghorn Yearling Hens — PPP PP LL LILI LLLP 
Price $1.25; 400 pullets 2% months old, 90c; 300 Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to “Make Good” 
ready-to-lay pullets, $1.50. Crushed oyster shells, 100 ~Run_ it _consecuti¥ ely and get better results. 
Ibs., $1.__Fain an ETS 3 en: Sr a 
— Sow Yellow Melilotus and Black Medic Clovers—For 
50 S. C. Ringlet (Thompson Strain) Barred Plym- hay, grazing, cover crops. Great re-seeders, Folder 
outh Rock Hens she: yea a pid, $2 each ; is cocks. og free. Lamberts, Darlingion, Ala. 
ach, good individuals; months cockerels, pullets, $$$ ___—__—_ taal nce -- nici 
$1.50, $3 each. Eggs, $1 for 15. 12 years’ bveding COT TON 
Would change for Brown Leghorn hens. Ae “Ta Badae A io — ———— 
pag aoe a - John A. Peddy & Sons—Growers of Half and Half 
Fai cloth, Snowdoun, Ala - Cotton. ‘Henderson, Tenn. 
____ RHODE i ISLAND REDS GRASS 
s« hern Reds—With a Nationa! re utation Bred Aer ey _ ees ere Gere eee et rere oy 
from Harold Tompkins’ Boston and Garden winners. ais Grass For pastures. Lambert, Darlington, 
Special low prices on cockerels, pullets and ~eggs. abama. aA t, HSS 
R. M. DeShazo, Greenville, 8. C RYE 
an ene meee WYANDOTTES . Abruzzi Rye —Pedigreed strain, reclea 1ed, i, fumigated, 
March Hatched White Wyandotte Cockerels—Bred absolutely first-class, $2.25 per bushel; fre’ ight paid on 
from fine Keeler cocks and prize a «eg hens; $8 5 bushels or more. Cash with orders. Olin J. Salley, 
each. M Maud Johnston, Owassa, Ala Salley, 8S. C ri 
“Two OR MORE BREEDS TURNIPS 
~ Cornish Game and Black Langshan Coe pereie—68 to Turnip Seed—Southern prize, th., 40c; Frost King, 
$5. Also utility stock rite for prices. . O. »., 35; other varieties, 55¢; postpaid. ‘Bowers Seed 
Parsons, Bessemer, Ala., Route 1. Store. Rome, Ga. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





Chicks—6¢e up. Big catalog free, Comfort Hatchery, 
f 


Windsor, 


Crimson. Clover 


Winter Hairy Vetch, Seeds—Prices 
Delaware. 


free. V. BR. Allen, Seaford, 











‘best varieties. Catalog 


Mo. 

the chicks 

10c each; 
Minorcas, 


Purebred Chicks—7e up! 13 
free. Booth Hatchery, Clin ton, 


Baby Chicks—You see 
We ship ¢. O. D., mixed, 
Zarred Rocks, l4c; Reds 
Hatchery, Bowling Green, Mo. 


Best Baby Chicks—The big “husky 
nois. Fall delivery. Guaranteed safe 
paid Of our purebred laying straiys 
Also mixed for broilers. Catalog free. 
Satisfied customers. Magnolia Hatchery, 


PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Seed for Sale—The Lindsay Johnson Winter 
Beans—After threshing, find yield larger than expect- 
ed, so prices lower this year. $1.50 pint; $3 quart; 
$5 half gallon; $10 gallon. Write for pamphlet. 
J. Lindsay 4 Johnson, Jr., Rome, Ga. 


BLUEBERRIES _ 


Your ur Blue- 
delivery. 





~ before you pay. 
Leghorns, 12c; 
l5e. Hogan 





babies from Tli- 
arrival. Post- 
18 varieties. 
Low prices. 
Magnolia, 











- Bean 





“‘Blueberries’’—Go_ to Headquarters for 
berrx. Trees. Now booking orders for fall 
Sapp’s Blueberry Farm, Crest View, Florida. 


Coming Money Crop of the Gulf 
increasing yearly until 





Blueberries—The 
States—Trees bear second year, 





New Crop Crimson Clover and Hairy Vetch—Write 
for fall prices. I. Wind & Co., Seedsmen, Huntsville, 
Alabama 





Alfalfa, $8 bushel. Sweet clover $7; Red clover, $12; 
unhulled Sweet clover, $3 measured bushel. Grimm 
alfalfa, $22.50; Sudan, $8 cwt. Satisfaction or money 
back. Let us have your order now, as prices ere going 
much higher. We ship from several warehouses and 
eave you freight- Meier Seed Company, Salina, Kans. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unicss he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences ag to his honesty and business r ibility. 





Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike's Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver 
Par whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 

armer. 





home. 


Housekeeper—In 
Kuoxvillle, Ala. 
Men, 15 Up—Become Automobile Bxperts. 
Learn while earning, Write Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C-417, Rochest ter, N. Y. 


Wanted at 
farm work. 


Wanted —Lady as 
Abner Crocker, 


$35 Week 


country 





Once- ‘Single | Colored Man—For general 
De t State age and salary expected. ™ 4 
Jobs on, . € 


irforest, 8S 
Wa ants nted Men, Women—18 up. 
Many Government jobs. 








$95-$192 month 
Write today. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. C-139, Rochester, N. Y. 

All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. QOzment, 225, St. Louis, 
immediately. 


arn $110 to $22 





50 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail 














way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after com 
pletion of 3 months’home study course or money re 
funded. Excellent opportunities. Write for free Book 
let G-92. Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 
New York, 
AGENTS 

Rummage Sales—Make $50 Daily—We start you 
Representatives wanted everywhere. “Wholesale Dis 
tributors,’* Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 
Agents—Make @ Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten 














sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, - ¢ 

Agents— Sell shoes dircet to ladies at home or at 
work. ‘ast selling line. Liberal pay. Splendid op 
portunity. Apply now. Style-Arch Shoe Company, 
512 susler Bldg., Cincinnati, _Ohio._ 

Men’s Shirts—Easy to sell. Big Ganane everywhere. 
Make daily. Undersell stores. mplete line 
Exclusive patterns. Free samples. Chicago Shirt 
Manufacturers, 241 W. Van Buren, Factory 162, 
Chicago. 

SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 





_ MACHINERY 


for Trac for ‘Tractors—Single Mills. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Saw Mills 
Loach Co., 


A. A. De- 








weirbanks Wagon Platform Scales *or Sale—Prac- 
tically ne Will sell cheap. slue Spring Farm, 
Siluria, ‘Ala 

Modern Sweet Potato Digging—Fasten Purdom Stee} 


Vine Cutter to Plow—Cuts vines clean off beds while 
plow digs potatoes or bars off. Equals 5 men, saves % 
the time.. Fourth year. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
$7.50 each, charges prepaid. A. Purdom, Black- 
shear, Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Butler & 








Wheat for Sale—Car lots. Co., 


Straw 
Columbia, Tenn 


All W Knitting Yarns for Sale—From manufac 
turer; 95e and up per Ih. Golf and plain socks. Free 
samples H. A. Bartlett, Dept. A., Harmony, Maine. 

For Sale—36 Dairy Cows and Profitable Retail 
Business-—-Will rent 100 acres with modern dairy barn, 
silo, ete. Come see this unusually fine proposition. 
J. D. Weeden, Owner, Florence, Ala 

Dogs 


It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, 


but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike's 
















Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
Farmer. 





BARLEY MALT 
Barley Malt. Southern Warehouses, Rockmart, Ga. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale—Dairy Business—Selling to the retail 
trade, fully equipped with everything complete for 
earrying on the busihess including about 80 high-grade 
Jersey cows, 200 acres of land with fine pasture; right 
close to good town with fine schools; city water. An 
opportunity for some dairyman and trucker. D. E. 
Rolling, Troy, Ala . 


HARNESS—SADDLES__ 


For Sale—Genuine McClellan Army Saddles—Brand 
new, with fender, $5.9 reclaimed, good as i 
4.95 Army bridles, $2 95. Will ship C. 0. D., 

cel post or express, anywhere in United States. Will 
allow inspection. Ask for special bargain bulletin. 
Friedlander Bros., Moultrie, Ga. 


Genuine U, 8S. Army Saddles—Brand 
also used but in perfect condition, $5.10. Also bridles, 
brand new, double rein and double bit, $2.50; also 
eed, but in perfect condition, double bit, double rein, 
$ . Can ship C. 0. express, allow examination, 

W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

















new, $6.20; 


or a reel post. 














Any advertisement should be in our ettiee at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 





HONEY 


Honey—Nice Honey — $1.80 per gallon, postppaid. 
Alfred Dickinson, Bon‘ta Springs, Fila. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 








ALABAMA 
For Sale—40-Acre paren Farm — Good terms, 
H. G. Waller, Ashford, Ala 
40 Acres— Improved Farm—Wired; wood; dwelling; 
water. Reasonable terms. Owner, Box 52. Marbury, 
Alabama. ’ 
Renters Wanted—-About 200 Acres Good Red Farm 
Land—Can be divided to suit; handy to schools and 
churches; 4 miles from Montevallo. Apply to Tom 
Holley, Montevallo, Ala., Route 1 








they reach production as high as 40 quarts per tree. 
Write for booklet information and price list. Florida 
Blueberry Farms, Florala, Ala 
BULBS 
Fall Bulbs—Spec ial offer: 30 Tulips, assorted, colors, 
$1. Catalog, Tulips, Tees, Narcissus, Crocus, 
Peonies, free. Edgewater Farms, Sterling, Illinois. 





Polyantha 


(old grandmother sort), Paper White, 
Yellow and Trumpet Narcissus, 1 


Daffodil, Double Blue 


Hyacinths, Jonquil—Each, 25c per dozen; =i per 
100. Strawberry plants, 40c per 100; $2.50 
J. A. Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 


~CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—TOMATO 








Cabbage, Collards—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Oakdale 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala. ile ee 

Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 1,000; 500, 65c. 
Beets, lettuce, 50c 100. Clark Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

For Sale—Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1 per 1,000. 
Globe and Baltimore tomato plants, $1.50 per 1.000. 


Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 














Good, Strong Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
(the Best)—$1 per 1,000, collect; 25,000 and up, 90c 
per 1,000. Bellevue Plant Farms, Senoia, Ga. 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Pisate—tgeet va- 
rieties, mailed postpaid, 250, 50c; 5 000, 
$1.50. Expressed, 1,000, $1. Walter Parks, Pisgah; 
North Carolina. ua ah SNe ac. 

Bermuda Onion Sets—Yellow, quart, 30c; gallon, 
See; peck, $1.35. Crystal White Wax, quart, 35c; gal- 


eck, $1.60; postpaid. Hightower Seed Co., 


$1; 
Hatt setene, Miss. 





ws * Jersey Cabbage Piants—-Now ready. Postpaid: 

200, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed: 1,000 
$1. 45.” , ~-* onion sets, postpaid: pound, 30c; 4 
Ibs., $1. ipment. Safe eontenl nine nteed. 
an be 





‘house at little or no cost. 


Ashburn, 


sh r 
Satisfied customers in 4@ states. Reinhardt 
Georgia. 


Sale—6% Acres Land, 8-Room House, 40-Stall Dairy 
Barn—Spring, city water; 5 miles from Birmingham. 
Suitable for dairying and truck farming; $3,500, 000 
cas Box 221, Route 7, Birmingham, Ala 


Pecan Grove Farm—315 Acres sclentifically, ‘devel- 
oped by us, and now producing. Especially well 
adapted for stock farm. Will sell at price that gives 
buyer good money’s worth. Harlan Farms Nursery, 
Pecan can Spec: jalists, Lockhart, Ala. 


LOUISIANA 


Mississippi Bottom Land at $50—Will sell_a limited 
quantity of cleared land in Madison Parish, Louisiana, 
25 miles west of Vicksburg, Miss. One-tenth cash, 
balance in 10 annual installments, 6 per cent interest, 
payable annually; persons familiar with xed 











map and accustomed to manual labor, or will rent 

any * able to supply themselves, Weil protec option to buy 
a $50. Soil seco to 9 ed —_ 
overflow. Amirably adapted to 


ton. On gravel road. 
3 miles. Excellent railro 
philanthropy. We are large landowners and believe. tt 
to our interest to esta a number such farmers 
in our community. G. P. Blair, Manager, Tallulah, 


Louisiana. 
LOANS 


and cot 
Consolidated school at Tallulah, 
ad facilities, This is 





Wanted — Women, Girls — Learn Dressmaking-De- 
signing at Home—$35 week. Big demand. Gowing ex - 
perience unnecessary. Franklin Ineti- 


Sample lessons. 
C-539, Rochester, ee 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films_ Developed Free— 
Prints, 3c W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, a 


tute, Dept. 





PATENTS 
nt yg eee to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
lint Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bide., 
Washington. D. C. Honorable Methods. 


TOBACCO 














Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 25c per th.; emok- 
ing, 20c and l5e per Ib. Farmers’ Union, Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky -—o. Bp semo-3 years 4. Smoking 
or chewing,. 1 “Se; 5 Ths., $2.50; 10 -» $4.50; 
postage paid. Ky *b. Wooldridge, Tiopkinsrilte, Ky. 








Natural Bed: Leaf Tobacco — Direct to consumer, 
aid, best grade, 5 Ds. $1.75. Smoking 5 Pbs., 
1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 
of Sharon. ’ 
pnt pe Pega ete eo eS to 
xtra r new tbs. for 0; 
$8°50 ke 10 $2, Jno. . Jones, 


Ie., 
} Greenfield. Held. Kenn, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 

















“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the —— Life 


LEGHORNS 





Insurance Company, the largest 

the world, we are prepared to make icone. on ———s 

farms from $1.000 te $100.900, interest rates 

per eent up; terms, 5, 6. 7 and 10 re. Ry hy 
ons; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 

= » request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 


enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 


$3,600 WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND PULLETS 
AT $1.50 EACH. 
worth 
Genuine Doren. I eee s 


each. Also 
and Reds, $14 100. ‘$0,000, each tt # 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, ‘We 




















de; 2 





ti 
£ Drie 
THE BEST OF PROOF 


W. Walker: “Pipe dat pair of hone 
mooners over dere!” 

D. Rhodes: “Howdja know dey’re honeys) 
mooners?” 

W. Walker: “Aw, I swiped deir lunch t 
hours ago, an’ dey ain’t found it out yet.” 
American: Legion Weekly. 


WAITING AT THE CHURCH 


WY, - 1 Ag 2 ; A Negro woman was telling a friend th . 


= a > - ‘ if" she had been to a wedding. She describe@i 


" 
Levis = , iL¥. ; the bride’s white satin gown, the veil, th 
SSF (all ai Be slippers, the flowers and everything. 4 
“And what did i wear? ‘g 








¥ t 


the bridegroom 


4 is y ryv oe asked the friend. “ 
, “Well, do you know that good-for-nothig 1 


nigger never showed up at all,” was th z 
Se, a= —-_ astonishing reply.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


‘ onl ; rn 

a+ —— . WHAT THE DOCTOR TOOK 

An old darkey was taken ill and called in 
DISC HARROW a physician of his own race. After a time, 


as there were no signs of improvement, he 


* oe ae y . 

P f t S f 08 ito called a white doctor, who soon felt thes 
er ec a 18 ac 10n 5 a old man’s pulse and then examined hig? 
Cassel! tongue. : * 
VERY userofanAvery Volcano ordinary disc harrow have been got- a A | uN 7 ‘Did your other doctor take. your tempers @ 
. , ” = 
Disc Harrow becomes an en- ten rid of by Avery designers. Of its . atare?”” be ‘asked. ; 
thusiastic salesman for it. He is * sie : ‘ “IT don’t know, boss,” replied the sick® 
. t all his friends shall spring pressure, bottom oiling, flex- Abe disc h Negro. “I haint missed nothin’ but my @ 

anxious tha s Iriends en- ible gangs—and its many other tter disc harrow watch as _ yit.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


joy the same perfect satisfaction advantages. You, too, will find for 10 real reasons A KICK COMING 
. ? ’ 
which he finds in this wonderful complete satisfaction with an Avery 4 Spring pressure adjust- Rastus: Say Sam, wanta’ buy a mule? 


implement. He tells them of the ment at inside ends of @ ; F 
i " $ : What ails de mule? 
“10 Real Reasons” for Volcano suc- Volcano. You, too, will say you gangs am hat ai e 


Self-tightening disc- Rastus: Nothin’. 

x never knew before what a perfect 2 ; 

cess. (See panel at right.) He ex- spool construction. Sam: Den what yo’ wanta sell him for? 
plains how the Volcano is easy to’ 


Disc Harrow was until you tried the 3 Extraheavy gang bolts. Bestue: Nothin’ 
ride and easy to handle. How the Avery Volcano. Call on any Avery . he tate ” Sam: Ill take him.—Boys’ Life. 
difficulties so often found on the dealer or write for full information. G Decttive teheteaice A RELIEF FOR FATHER 
There is a full line of famous Avery walking, FO Aeultde means Mother—Oh, John, the baby casi 
riding and tractor plows, tillage implements gangs. s _ alk! : . 
and Champion harvesting and hay machines, 7 No wining vain on ot, Meni Sc 
B.F. AVERY & SONS (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. © Misimumsunaingfric- ge Beta hg 


on. 
Incorporated ® Easy to ride. DEFINED ACCURATELY ENOUGH 


10 Easy to handle. A teacher was hearing a class in geography @ 
and finally asked the following question: i 


Ping LCA A re] “Name the principal zones.” 5 
One bright little fellow answered: “The i 

two principal zones are the masculine and @ 

WwW, the feminine, the masculine is the temperate @ 

i the feminine is the frigid @ 


and the intemperate, 
and the horrid.” 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 














LAN YC FOOLISH QUESTION 


Dick—Am I the very first man you ever 


Free Booklets on ||»: « 


s = 
af O1s . F Dora—Of course a are! How foolish mea 
! You all ask the same question. 
y : arm Sanitation ||*" 


SUPPLYING THE DEMAND 
how to prevent diseases comm 


= m Ps, telling “ 
1s my name alte : aaa and ltry and describing Lady: “Tobe, I'm sorry to hear your wife 


the use of got a divorce. 


= BS aa , 
and youcan have me for nothing! ge Th Tobe: “Yessum; she done gone back te 
es! I want YOU for my mama—and I won reeset ou & pe You k I’m Mississippi.” 
the Fomees, big. walking, talking doll known as M os is, a te much prettier than -SO Mississippi ; r 
my pe ewe. ave rosy cheeks and beautiful, silky bbed hair. I wear a lovely ging- mo N Lady: “Who will do my washing now?” 


ham dress with a real ss — slip. I’m a wendertul walker and you just Tobe: “Well I’s co’tin’ ¢ x naa 
ought to hear me say: * ° (STANDARDIZED) cna 5 ell, mum, I's co’tin’ again, a 


Find out how easyitis to get me. Thousands ieee ers 
Write Today! oulthelasabitat otis, and you ca, too Bui MQ Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


you must write atonce! Or else some other little li : ——— es No. 151. Farm Sanitation. HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


you’ll be sorry! Just say: a4,-7 * ons Molly, tel No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
or my veryown.”” Write today, S . : 163. Care of Poultry. -By J. P. All 
AUNT MOLLY "Dell Dept. D-2410 Spencer, Ind. Ne: 185, How to Build a Hog Wallow. y os Be ey 

(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Ino.) 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
sold at all all drug stores. — 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF DEYS SOME FOLKS, WEN 


Parke, Davis & Company | DEY GITS DRESSED UP, 
DETROIT, MICH. DEY-LOOKS LAK DEY AIN’ 
Poultrymen everywhere are getting more eggs GOT Goo " 
ae oo peer Pag prea in — ponies’ few hours by plecing ee eee 
ing and nig! nger ing hours increase egg yield. PULL YOUR | es 


@leman Quicklite “Pim STUMPS 


Lights any size hen house with 300 candle power brilliancy. Makes and 
burns itsown gas from motor Lights with matches. Safe, 
Clean. Economical—costs but little more than a cent to burn for 8 heurs. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If yours can't supply you, write to Dept. PGi2 






































THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, ' y TOM 

WICHITA; PHILADELPHIA; . CHICAGO; LOS ANGELES; TORONTO. , — ? 
y HUSTON 
POWER 
STUMP 
PULLER 








E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements AND A FORDSON 

RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering Not ling on earth equals this Outfit for 
goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in wae law wade 
I'he Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Ga. 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on anyone advertiser), if E oa P | x E 
such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in Sait 
our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling WAGONS ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
disputes between reliable business houses and their rips “ Ah; h de doctuh would give Si¥ j 
however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide Py eter Mero be i a op at 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate lands real mate Winwots to fe any eauling canter. Melissy’s baby sump'n t' make it sleep 
before purchasing. Eierae Make any wagon @ elpig night—er else give me sump’n t make 


a me sleep! ge 






































